Birth of the Bomb: 
THE BEGINNING 
OF THE END 
by Paul Boyer 
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WELCOME TO JAILBREAK HOTEL! BELLY UP TO YOU'LL MEET THE PROS AND THE CONS, HEY, 
THE BARS AND ГРЫ. SHOW YOU AROUND. DON'T WORRY, THEY LOVE BEING INTER- 
RUPTED IN THE MIDOLE OF A SENTENCE. 
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GIVE ME YOUR BELTS, TIES, AND LACES, 

WE DON'T WANT ANYONE JUST HANG- | | NO PHOTOS, PLEASE, YOU'LL GET A 

ING AROUND, THERE'S PLENTY OF MUG SHOT LATER... IN FACT THERE 
HOT SEATS FOR ALL OF YOU, WILL BE A LOT OF MUGS SHOT LATER ! 
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ON YOUR LEFT IS MAX, HE’S LIVED OFF OF ONE ИМ? HERE WAS A LOAN SHARK TIL 
TEA BAG FOR FIVE YEARS, HE’S STIR CRAZY/ HE GOT IN TOO DEEP, WE’RE KEEPING 
— HIM HERE "TIL HE COMES CLEAN, 


ISH- | | SERIOUSLY, FOLKS, LIFE STARTED FROM 
ል CELL... AND IF | HAVE MY WAY, A LOT 
OF IT IS GONNA END UP THERE / 
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Drawing by Drew Friedman for a poem by Leo 
Gorcey, an original Dead End Kid, from Dead 
End Yells, Wedding Bells, Cockle Shells, and 
Dizzy Spells. Vantage Press, New York, 1967. 
© 1967 Leo Gorcey 


ALLITERATION 


On a peaceful portion of a proud population 

the atom bomb fell 

Tall trees tormented by the tempest twisted 
and toppled 

Finned and feathered fauna fought with frenzy 
then fell 

Indigenous insects were immediately inculcated 
with their immense insecurity 

Big buildings bulged and buckled then burst 
and burned 

Slimy serpents stealthily slid beneath partially 
sunken stones 

Man was marred and mutilated 

Children were chopped and charred 

Woman was wantonly wasted 

Gone from the face of a forlorn world 

was man along with his multitudinous achievements 
And а long last. . . Peace reigned the earth. 


BY PAUL 


The following is excerpted from BY THE 

BOMB’S EARLY LIGHT, American Thought and 
Culture at the Dawn of the Atomic Age. © 1985 

Paul Boyer. Reprinted with the permission of 
Pantheon Books, A Division of Random House, Inc. 


|. THE WHOLE WORLD 
GASPED 


onday, August 6, 1945. The 
first to hear the news were 
those who happened to be 
near a radio at midday— 
housewives, children, the elderly, war 
workers enjoying a vacation day at 
home: 
This is Don Goddard with your news at noon. 
A little less than an hour ago, newsmen were 
called to the White House down in 
Washington, and there they were read a spe- 
cial announcement written by President Tru- 
тап... This was the story of a new bomb, 
so powerful that only the imagination of a 
trained scientist could dream of its existence. 
Without qualification, the President said that 
Allied scientists have now harnessed the basic 
power of the universe. They have harnessed 
the atom. 

On August 9, with Hiroshima still 
dominating the nation’s consciousness, 
came a further shock: a second atomic 
bomb had been dropped on the Japanese 
city of Nagasaki . “It is an awful respon- 
sibility which has come to из”, intoned 
President Truman on nationwide radio 
the next day. “We thank God that it has 
come to us instead of to our enemies; 
and we pray that He may guide us to 
use it in His ways and for His purposes.” 


PRACTICE BOMBING, 
IMPROVE YOUR SCORE 


ЗЕ THE ACE OF... 
YOUR OWN AIR CORPS. ደ 
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The children of America learned to love 

their Bomb. In 1946, some 750 thousand kids sent 

15¢ and a Kix cereal box top to General Mills for their 

genuine Atomic “Bomb” Ring. With the Atom Bomber plane 
(below), the kiddies got to nuke the box their toy was packed in. 


After the initial shock of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, Americans seemingly ral- 
lied and took the atomic bomb in stride. 
Comedians (not all of them profession- 
als) strained to find humor in the new 
weapon. А radio newscaster com- 
mented that Hiroshima “looked like Eb- 
betts Field after a game between the 
Giants and the Dodgers." Others joked 
that Japan was suffering from "atomic 
ache." Only one radio entertainer—Mil- 
ton Berle—explicitly refused to make 
jokes about the atomic bomb. 

Within hours of the bomb's announce- 
ment, the bar at the Washington Press 
Club offered an "Atomic Cocktail"—a 
greenish blend of Pernod and gin. A let- 
ter in the Philadelphia Inquirer suggested 
that atomic vitamin pills be given to the 
slumping Athletics. Time said the 
Alamagordo test had "proved the bomb 
a smash-hit." 

One of the odder of the post- 
Hiroshima headlines appeared in the 
Milwaukee Journal оп August 8: "The 
New Bomb Is So Staggering to the Mind, 
One Doesn't Dare Pun ‘Up and Atom!’ ” 
Stars and Stripes the military newspaper, 
reported one GI's comment: "Wait a 
minute, I got a gag for you. Just put in 
your paper: ‘Now we're cooking—with 
atomic bombs! and don't forget to credit 
me." 

American business could not resist the 
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bomb's commercial possibilities. Within 
days of the Hiroshima bombing, depart- 
ment stores were running "Atomic 
Sales" and advertisers offering "Atomic 
Results." Somewhat later, a jewelry 
company on New York's Fifth Avenue 
advertised: 
BURSTING FURY—Atomic Inspired Pin 
and Earring. New fields to conquer with 
Atomic jewelry. The pearled bomb bursts into 
a fury of dazzling colors in mock rhinestones, 
emeralds, rubies, and sapphires. . . . As dar- 
ing to wear as it was to drop the first atom 
bomb. Complete set $24.75. 
Other enterprising entrepreneurs 
gathered the greenish, glass-like fused 
sand at the Alamagordo test site and (ob- 
livious to the danger of radioactivity) 
fashioned it into costume jewelry, which 
they advertised nationally. The Atomic 
Age Publishing Company of Denver an- 
nounced a new magazine, The Atom, 
with a goal of one hundred thousand 
subscribers. By 1947, the Manhattan 
telephone directory listed forty-five 
businesses that had appropriated the 
magic word, including the Atomic Un- 
dergarment Company. 

An observer in New York City noted 
a change in the Broadway penny ar- 
cades: “Where during the war Юг a 
nickel you could try your luck shooting 
at a helpless parachutist as he drifted 
toward the ground, you can now try 


MOULY 


your luck at wiping out a whole city, 
with an atomic bomb—all for five cents." 
The music industry was quick to cash 
in on the new national preoccupation as 
well. The Slim Gaillard Quartet recorded 
"Atomic Cocktail" in December 1945. 
The following year brought "Atom Bus- 
ter" and "Atom Polka." In the interest- 
ing "Atom and Evil" by the San Fran- 
cisco-based Golden Gate Quartet, a 
black gospel group, atomic. energy is 
portrayed as an innocent, well-inten- 
tioned man seduced by a jaded “Miss 
Evil.” A California company marketed 
a line of jazz recordings under the 
“Atomic” label complete with the pic- 
ture of a mushroom-shaped cloud. 
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The complex psychological link be- 
tween atomic destruction and Eros (a 
link that at the time of America’s first 
postwar atomic test in 1946 led a French 
fashion designer to christen his new 
bathing suit the “ВіКіпі”) was estab- 
lished very early. Within days of 
Hiroshima, burlesque houses in Los 
Angeles were advertising “Atom Bomb 
Dancers.” In early September, putting 
aside its pontifical robes for a moment, 
Life fulfilled a Hollywood press agent's 
dream with a full-page cheesecake 
photograph of a well-endowed MGM 
starlet who had been officially dubbed 
“The Anatomic Bomb.” In “Atom Bomb 
Baby,” а pop song of 1947, the bomb 
became a metaphor for sexual arousal. 


Despite the outpouring of post- 
Hiroshima atomic ephemera, it would 
be wrong to conclude that Americans 
took the bomb casually or that its impact 
quickly faded. Just below the surface, 
powerful currents of anxiety and ap- 
prehension surged through the culture. 
As one cultural observer noted in Janu- 
ary 1946, the attempts to make light of 
the atomic bomb were simply a by-prod- 
uct of the more profound underlying 
reaction: “paralyzing fear.” 
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Atomics For the Millions (1947) 
was one of many popularizations 


that made atomic energy seem a 
nonthreatening part of the 
cultural landscape. 


Il. THE POLITICS OF 
DECEPTION 


avy day, October 27, 1945, ten 
weeks after the end of World 
War II. One hundred 
thousand people gathered in 
the Los Angeles Coliseum that evening 
for one of those extravaganzas at which 
Southern California excels: a “Tribute to 
Уісіюгу” pageant reenacting the war in 
the Pacific. Searchlights stabbed the sky; 
the resonant voice of narrator Edward 
G. Robinson filled the vast open-air col- 
iseum. Toward the end came the piece 
de resistance; the atomic bombing of 
Hiroshima. The Los Angeles Times de- 
scribed the scene: 
At a signal, a low-flying B-29 skimmed over 
the bowl, the multi-colored searchlight beams 
tinting its gleaming silver with pastels. As 
the big bomber roared over the peristyle, a 
terrific detonation shook the ground, a burst 
of flame flashed on the field and great billows 
of smoke mushroomed upward in an almost 
too-real depiction of devastation. As the 
smoke snaked skyward, red and blue lights 
played over the white column with magic 
effectiveness. 

The searchlights then shifted to the 
American flag and a reenactment of the 
Japanese surrender aboard the U.S.S. 
Missouri (with Walter Pidgeon as Doug- 
las MacArthur). One hundred thousand 
people (a number of some resonance 
when one thinks of the atomic bomb) 
went wild: "It was a thrilling sight, and 
one that set the crowd cheering long and 
loudly." 

It takes an act of will to recapture the 
mood. When Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
were still the stuff of headlines, edito- 
rials, articles, sermons, and Hollywood- 
style pageants, how did Americans deal 
with the fact that an awesome new force 
developed and employed by their law- 
fully chosen representatives had wiped 
out two great cities in a few moments of 
time? 

The question of how Americans 
reacted to the atomic bombing of Japan, 
while fundamentally important, is far 
from easy to answer. Discussion of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki in the im- 
mediate postwar period was often sub- 
ordinated to other, seemingly more ur- 
gent, questions: Would American cities 
suffer the same fate? What were the fu- 
ture implications of atomic energy? 
Could the threat of atomic war be con- 
tained through international control? As 
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Ataparty celebrating the 
completion of the 1946 
atomic tests at Bikini, the 
commander of the operation, 
| Vice Admiral W.H.P. 
(“Spike”) Blandy, and his 
wife cut an angel-food cake 
in the shape of an atomic- 
| bomb cloud. In the spirit of 
| the occasion, Mrs. Blandy’s 
| hat also bears a striking 
resemblance to a mushroom 
cloud. 


Americans apprehensively eyed the 
atomic future, the events of the recent 
past were often blurred and obscured. 
Did this obsessive preoccupation with 
the atomic future provide an excuse for 
avoiding what had already happened? 
Edward Teller had a conversation with 
a minister who insisted that America 
would never drop the atomic bomb. 
When reminded that America had al- 
ready dropped two, Teller later wrote, 
the minister “said no more, leaving me 
with the indelible impression that he 
wanted to forget Hiroshima.” 
Public-opinion data support such im- 
pressionistic evidence. When the Gallup 
poll in late August 1945, asked the 
straightforward question “Do you ар- 
prove or disapprove of the use of the 
atomic bomb?” 85 percent approved. 
(The corresponding figure for Great Brit- 
ain was 72 percent.) Later that autumn, 
pollster Elmo Roper obtained the follow- 
ing results when he asked a representa- 
tive sample of Americans which of four 
statements best expressed their opinion 
about the dropping of atomic bombs on 


Japan. 
1. We should not have used any atomic 
ИПК nn sn 4.5% 


2. We should have dropped one first on some 
unpopulated region, to show the Japanese 
its power, and dropped the second one on 
a city only if they hadn't surrendered after 
the rst one 22222. 13.8% 

3. We should have used the two bombs on 
cities, just as we did ...... 53.596 

4. We should have quickly used many more 
of the bombs before Japan had a chance to 
sürtender O e 22.7% 
Pon KIO Сс 5.5% 


Among the poor and “the traditionally 
fire-eating people of the southwestern 
states,” Roper reported, nearly 30 per- 
cent wished “many more" atomic bombs 
had been dropped, while support for the 
two milder courses of action was highest 
among blacks and the “well-to-do and 
the well-educated.” These findings raise 
a host of intriguing questions. Were the 
white poor more susceptible than the 
well-to-do to the cruder forms of anti- 
Japanese war propaganda, and perhaps 
less attuned to the implications of the 
use of the bomb? Did they have a higher 
proportion of sons and husbands in 
combat units likely to have been in- 
volved in an invasion of Japan? Did the 
greater bloodthirstiness of the south- 
western states reflect higher levels of 
anti-Oriental prejudice? And what of 
black Americans' lower support for the 


The long history of official lying and misrepresentation 
on the issue of radiation dates from the very beginning 


of the atomic era. 


use of the bomb? Had blacks already 
concluded, as others would in later 
years, that racism was a factor in 
America's readiness to use this new in- 
strument of horror against nonwhite 
peoples? 

One glaring fact certainly does emerge 
from such early polls: in the early post- 
war period, upwards of 80 percent of 
Americans approved the atomic bomb- 
ing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and 
what Fortune magazine called “а consid- 
erable minority of disappointed savag- 
ery" wished that even more Japanese 
cities had been wiped out. 

The nation's opinion-molders mir- 
rored the attitude of the larger public. 
According to a study of all atomic-bomb 
references by fourteen leading American 
political columnists through 1948, only 
Dorothy Thompson made more than 
"fleeting mention. . . oftheopinion that 
the bombing of Japanese cities had been 
an immoral act, or that it might be so 
regarded by others." The nation’s news- 
papers "almost unanimously applaud- 
ed" Truman's decision. 


In 1949, Bazooka 
the Atom Bubble Gum 
gave kids these facts to chew over. 


Many who supported the decision to 
drop the bomb saw it as fair retribution 
for Japanese treacheries and atrocities. 
A Chicago Tribune cartoon of August 8 
pictured a long fuse running from Pearl 
Harbor to Hiroshima over which flies de- 
bris and various body fragments includ- 
ing a severed head murmuring “So 
Sorry.” “If it were not for the treachery 
of Pearl Harbor; the horrible cruelties of 
the Death March . . . the stories told by 
the starved, filth-encrusted, dazed 
American prisoners coming out of 
Japanese prison camps,” said the Atlanta 
Constitution on September 1, “we might 
feel sorrow for the Japanese who felt the 
atomic bomb.” 

In 1946, historian Allen Nevins 
summed up this prevailing outlook: 
“The Army was ready in the Pacific, but 
happily it never had to meet its most 
fearful test—a death grapple with the 
still unbeaten two million Japanese war- 
riors mustered in the home islands, and 
the million on the Asiatic continent. 
Navy, air power, and the atomic bomb 
saved us from that bloody ordeal.” 

Pursuing this line of thinking to its 
logical conclusion, some insisted that the 
atomic bombs visited upon Japan were 
a positive good, “а blessing in disguise," 
as an American University law professor 
wrote late in 1945, "the Divine Wind that 
saved Japan from national hara-kiri." 
Thanks to the atomic bomb, observed 


Fri., Jan. 18, 1946 


мо! No! NO! 
KEEP AWAY FROM 
НІМ! 15 THAT АМ 


Е Атом BOMB? 


Leapin’ 
Lizards! 
Atiny 
A-Bomb! 


Vannevar Bush, “уге were free to begin 
the rehabilitation of the Japanese people 
rather than forced to undertake the con- 
quest of a starving desert inhabited by 
a broken lot of physical and mental 
wrecks. 

The argument that the atomic bomb 
saved hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican and Japanese lives is, of course, 
speculative. One should note, however, 
that it was decisively rejected in the au- 
thoritative United States Strategic Bomb- 
ing Survey of 1946. On the basis of a 
detailed study of the state of the 
Japanese war effort in the summer of 
1945, and exhaustive interviews with 
high Japanese officials, the USSBS con- 
cluded that Japan would have surren- 
dered "certainly prior to 31 December 
1945, and in all probability prior to 1 
November 1945 . . . even if the atomic 
bombs had not been dropped, even if 
Russia had not entered the war, and 
even if no invasion had been planned 
ог contemplated.” Of course, if this 
USSBS projection assumed the con- 
tinued terror bombing of Japanese cities 
such as had been practiced since March 
1945, the loss of Japanese, if not Amer- 
ican, lives might indeed have been in 
the additional hundreds of thousands, 
even without the atomic bomb. What- 
ever its validity, the belief that the atomic 
bomb “saved hundreds of thousands of 
American lives” (and, to a lesser extent, 
Japanese lives) quickly became an article 
of faith after August 6, 1945, and funda- 
mentally shaped Americans’ responses 
to the destruction of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

The overwhelming public approval of 
the dropping of the atomic bomb was 
also influenced by the way the news was 
reported. In the earliest, officially ap- 
proved accounts, radiation was scarcely 
mentioned. From the beginning, the en- 
tire Hiroshima/ Nagasaki story was care- 
fully stage-managed by the American 
military. The first accounts, written by 
William L. Laurence, who was in effect 
functioning as the Manhattan Project’s 
public-relations man, simply recorded 
the visual observations of the bomb 
crews. The first team of American 
reporters actually to visit Hiroshima, a 
carefully screened group flown out from 
Washington by the Pentagon, arrived on 
September 3. They were shepherded 
around by American officials, briefed by 
Manhattan Project scientists, and plied 
with government-approved informa- 
tion. 

The first reporter to visit the city apart 
from this select group was Wilfred Bur- 
chett of Australia, who also arrived on 
September 3. Visiting the few surviving 
hospitals, talking to victims and local 
Japanese authorities, and watching fish 
die on the Ota River, Burchett, in a dis- 
patch transmitted to Tokyo by Morse 
code and published in a front-page story 
in the London Daily Express on Sep- 
tember 5, reported that survivors were 
falling ill of a mysterious malady. “Іп 
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Hiroshima, thirty days after the first 
atomic bomb,” he wrote, “people are 
still dying, mysteriously and horribly— 
people who were uninjured in the cata- 
clysm from an unknown something 
which I can only describe as the atomic 
plague." 

But Burchett's report stood alone, and 
American authorities soon moved to 
counter its impact, convening yet 
another briefing for their hand-picked 
reporters in Tokyo. When Burchett ar- 
rived unexpectedly and described what 
he had seen, the briefing officer re- 
peatedly denied any radiation after ef- 
fects. When Burchett persisted, the of- 
ficer told him curtly: "I'm afraid you've 
fallen victim to Japanese propaganda." 
Burchett was whisked off to a hospital 
for examination, and when he was re- 
leased, discovered that his camera, con- 
taining an entire roll of film from 
Hiroshima, and the original of his 
Hiroshima dispatch were missing. 

Another journalist who was not part 
of the officially selected team, George 
Weller of the Chicago Daily News, made 
his way to Nagasaki and filed a series of 
stories on his observations in the hospi- 
tals. Weller's report was held up by 
American Occupation press officials in 
Tokyo, however, and never published. 

In this carefully managed news envi- 
ronment, little word of radiation filtered 
through to the American public. Indeed, 
quite the reverse. In two major stories 
on September 12 and 13, both bearing 
William Laurence's byline and quoting 
high Manhattan Project officials, the 
New York Times categorically denied that 
radiation sickness was occurring as a re- 
sult of the atomic bomb attacks. АП re- 
ports to the contrary, said the Times, 
echoing the official line, were "Japanese 
propaganda." In short, the long history 
of official lying and misrepresentation 
on the issue of radiation—a history that 
includes the notorious advice of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to AEC officials in 1953 
to keep the public "confused" about dif- 
ferent types of radiation hazards—dated 
from the very beginning of the atomic 


era. 


The Boston Globe in late August said 
that reports of radiation effects should 
be fully investigated. The New York Times 
agreed, but suggested that such stories 
were probably being spread by the 
Japanese “їп an effort to arouse world 
sympathy." Science News Letter took the 
same position, while the New Republic 
jeered. “If radioactivity is present in the 
soil, such plants will be marked by an 
unusual number of. . . mutations. Here 
is the ideal job for Emperor Hirohito, an 
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For movie-makers, “dramatic truth is 
just as compelling a requirement... 


as veritable truth is on a scientist.” 
—Louis B. Mayer (in a letter to Albert Einstein) 


amateur geneticist ... Let him go to 
Hiroshima, sit among the ruins, and 
watch the mutations grow.” In the im- 
mediate postwar period, then, the sub- 
ject of radiation damage was typically 
dismissed as the product of overheated 
imaginations or of Japanese propa- 
ganda; and Ше bomb's effects, while 
awesome in scale, were not initially per- 
ceived as radically different in kind from 
the blast and heat produced by conven- 
tional explosives. 

Further, Truman’s initial announce- 
ment downplayed the civilian casualties. 
Said the President: “Тһе world will note 
that the first atomic bomb was dropped 
on Hiroshima, a military base. That was 
because we wished in this first attack to 
avoid, insofar as possible, the killing of 
civilians.” Though soon contradicted by 
compelling evidence, Truman’s initial 
assurances helped shape crucial first im- 
pressions. H. V. Kaltenborn’s August 6 
broadcast began with a reference to 
Hiroshima as “an important Japanese 
Army Base,” though he later noted that 
it was also a city of over 300,000 people. 

The American people were also en- 
couraged to believe that the residents of 
the two doomed cities were given 
explicit advance warning. Lowell 
Thomas, for example, in his characteris- 
tically telegraphic style, said: “Тһе 
American-British-Chinese warning to 
Japan was deliberately given in advance 
of the atomic bomb. The Japs warned in 
time. They did not yield, and then, ac- 


cording to schedule, elemental devasta- 
tion hit them.” Again, the truth was 
more ambiguous. The “advance warn- 
ing” was a clause in the July 16 Potsdam 
Declaration threatening "prompt апа 
utter destruction unless the Japanese 
surrendered — unconditionally—words 
utterly debased by years of wartime 
propaganda. 

The Nobel prize-winning British sci- 
entist P. M. S. Blackett described in his 
1948 book Fear, War, and the Bomb the 
military prospect as it must have ap- 
peared to Washington strategists in the 
early summer of 1945. Russia, poised to 
enter the war, might well defeat the 
Japanese armies on the Asian mainland 
and provide the final impetus for Japan's 
surrender—all while American ground 
forces were “по nearer to Japan than Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa." Russia would thus 
emerge as a major force in postwar Japan 
and America's powerful rival for world 
dominance. The Alamagordo test trans- 
formed the situation: "One can imagine 
the hurry with which the two bombs— 
the only two existing— were whisked 
across the Pacific to be dropped on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki just in time, 
but only just, to insure that the Japanese 
Government surrendered to American 
forces alone." The targeting of two 
crowded cities, rather than exclusively 
military objectives, Blackett went on, 
vastly increased the value of the attack 
as a demonstration of the new weapon's 
power. "The dropping of the atomic 
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bombs,” he concluded, “was not so 
much the last military act of the Second 
World War, as the first major operation 
of the cold diplomatic war with Russia 
now іп progress.” 

Not until the very different cultural 
and political climate of the 1960’s, how- 
ever, would this view get a serious hear- 
ing. Between 1945 and 1950, it was 
ridiculed, denounced, or ignored. Blac- 
kett’s book, in particular, was heavily 
attacked. Most reviewers cited Blackett's 
leftist politics and dismissed his book as 
communist propaganda. Manhattan 
Project veteran I. I. Rabi, for instance, 
briskly dismissed Blackett's suggestion 
that the targeting of a large city may have 
involved Realpolitik calculations: “Тһе 
wailing over Hiroshima finds no echo in 
Japan. The Japanese know that 
Hiroshima was an important headquar- 
ters and staging area and a legitimate 
target. They are very glad that some- 
thing, anything, happened to stop the 
insane war. However, with sufficient 
propaganda, they might in time be in- 
duced to feel that they were greatly 
wronged. Hiroshima, by the way is 
largely rebuilt." 

Turning a deaf ear to unsettling ques- 
tions, most Americans appear to have 
found persuasive the justification articu- 
lated by Truman and others. These au- 
thoritative accounts strongly reinforced 
the position of those who insisted that 
the United States had taken the only 
proper course in opting to drop the 
atomic bomb on two Japanese cities. So 
widely accepted was this view that, by 
1949, Gen. Leslie R. Groves could recite 
it like a familiar incantation: "The use of 
the bomb against Japan brought to a sud- 
den end the greatest war in history and 
thus saved hundreds of thousands of 
American casualties as well as untold 
suffering to the people of Japan." 

The man who bore ultimate responsi- 
bility for the decision, Harry S. Truman, 
never veered in public or private from 
this basic argument. From the first he 
rejected any suggestion that the decision 
may have had a tragic or morally am- 
biguous dimension. When J. Robert 
Oppenheimer suggested to him that 
some atomic scientists felt they had 
blood on their hands, Truman contemp- 
tuously offered him a handkerchief and 
said: "Well, here, would you like to wipe 
off your hands?" After Oppenheimer 
left the Oval Office, Truman turned to 
Dean Acheson, who was also present, 


and said: "I don't want to see that son 
of a bitch in this office ever again." The 
passing years only deepened his cer- 
tainty. Near the end of his life, when 
the producers of a television series on 
his career suggested a pilgrimage to 
Hiroshima, Truman replied: “ТЇЇ go to 
Japan if that’s what you want. But I 
won't kiss their ass.” 

Analmost lyrical mood overtook some 
writers as they contemplated the larger 
truths illuminated at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. “Never in all the long history 
of human slaughter," declared Reader's 
Digest in November 1945, "have lives 
been lost to greater purposes." АП man- 
kind, it continued, was now joined “by 
bonds ... fused unbreakably in the 
diabolical heat of those explosions." In 
passages like these, one hears distant 
echoes of 1914-1919, when statesmen 
and propagandists alike had seen in the 
carnage of war the seedbed of a brave 
new world of peace and democracy. Like 
those who were insisting that the bomb's 
apparent role in shortening the war set- 
tled all questions of its use, these com- 
mentators who so confidently discussed 
the bomb's "larger meaning" and "true 
significance" contributed to the process 
by which thick layers of psychic keloid 
tissue gradually came to overlay the still 
unhealed moral wounds of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 

A mass-culture product that typifies 
the view of the atomic bombing of Japan 
being fed to Americans in these months 
was The Beginning or the End? an MGM 
movie about the bomb that premiered 
in Washington, D.C., in February 1947, 
starring Hume Cronyn as J. Robert Op- 
penheimer. (The role of General Groves, 
rejected by Spencer Tracy, went to Brian 
Donlevy.) Though ostensibly a docu- 
mentary, the film contained many insidi- 
ous distortions of the atomic bomb deci- 
sion. President Truman is portrayed as 
agonizing over the decision when, in 
fact, as he himself frequently boasted in 
later years, he made it quickly with no 
qualms. The movie falsely suggests that 
the Japanese were nearing completion 
of their own atomic bomb. (For movie- 
makers, Louis B. Mayer explained in a 
1946 letter to Albert Einstein about the 
film, "dramatic truth is just as compel- 
ling a requirement . . . as veritable truth 
is on a scientist." The most blatant dis- 
tortion, however, is the claim that the 
people of Hiroshima were given explicit 
advance warning. "We've been drop- 
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ping warning leaflets on them for ten 
days now," comments an Enola Gay crew 
member. “That's ten days more warning 
than they gave us before Pearl Harbor." 

On the moral issue, a colonel sums up 
the movie's dominant view: "Get it done 
before the Germans and Japs, then 
worry about the bomb." A fictional sci- 
entist, Matt Cochran, expresses some 
qualms, but in a farewell letter delivered 
to his widow after his death in a radia- 
tion accident, Matt concludes that his 
superiors were better judges than he of 
the ethical issues and expresses confi- 
dence that atomic energy will vastly be- 
nefit mankind. 

The Beginning or the End? was neither 
a critical nor a box-office success. Re- 
viewers comments ranged from “cheery 
imbecility (Time) to "horrible falsifica- 
tion" (Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists). In 
intent, however, it heavily underscored 


the message of countless other opinion- 
molders: the decision to use the bomb 
against Japan was entirely justified and 
morally praiseworthy. To this extent, 
Hollywood contributed its bit to the 
larger cultural process by which 
Hiroshima апа Nagasaki gradually 
sank, unconfronted and unresolved, 
into the deeper recesses of American 
awareness. 


Ill. THE FEAR THEORY OF 
MORALITY 


adio listeners who happened, 

on June 30, 1946, to tune in to 

Exploring the Unknown, a popu- 

lar science show on the Mutual 
network were in for a frightening experi- 
ence. The entire program that summer 
Sunday evening was devoted to the 
atomic bomb. After an account of the 
Manhattan Project and the bomb's role 
in ending World War II, it quickly pro- 
ceeded to a chillingly realistic depiction 
for the outbreak of a future atomic war. 
As a metronome ticked in the back- 
ground, narrator Clifton Fadiman re- 
created the casual, workaday activities 
of a typical American in the final ten 
seconds before the first bomb strikes. 
This was followed, according to the 
script directions, with an “Unearthly 
Roar," which quickly faded out as Fadi- 


Early in 1946, Look magazine devoted most of an issue to 
scaring its readers out of their wits by offering them their 
"Last Chance to Avoid Atomic Destruction" through imple- 
menting a World Government. (See below and overleaf.) 
Later in the year, the Scripps Howard Papers ran ads (above) 
molding Public Opinion toward international control of the 
Bomb, but implied that this must not include sharing the 
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Bomb with potential enemies. By 1951, when talk of interna- 
tional cooperation might have one branded as one of those 
potential enemies, The Philadelphia Inquirer devoted an is- 
sue of its magazine to “What to Do IF A-BOMBS FALL.” 
American housewives were exhorted to return to the values 
of their Pioneer great-grandmothers to survive a world that 
might again be without modern conveniences (above left). 


Key to 

LOOK’S preview of 
a bomb-jittery 
America 


. Fear of sabotage 
will lead to: invasion of privacy, all 
your possessions subject to search; con- 
stont surveillance, finger-printing, ወ 
system of card identity; third degree 
methods on ñimsiest suspicion of sab- 
n battles between spies and 
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. Necessity for constant alert 


will lead to: total conversion of in. 
dustry, all jobs will be defense jobs; 
armed guards ot frontier outposts; 
crippling restrictions on all research; 
terrorization of schoo! children. 
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. Absence of decisive defense 


will lead to: wild, irresponsible ru- 
mors; panic city streets; moss 
exodus from cities; heavily armed traf- 
fic policemen; vain expenditure of mo- 
teriel and effort. 


» 


Anonymity of attack 
will lead to: concentration camps for 
all foreigners ог suspected foreign- 
ers; riots against nationality groups; 
clomp-downs on public meetings to 
prevent domestic unrest. 


5. Disadvantage of peace-loving 

democracy facing weapons tai- 

lored to totalitarian aggression 
will lead to: dismissal of Congress; 
elimination of free balloting; one- 
ticket dictated elections. 


6. Dispersal of people from cities 
will lead to: bankruptcy of business, 
desertion of business sections; deteri- 
oration of real estate volves; abandon- 
ment of schools; subterranean sweat- 
shops replacing closed factories; citi- 
zens disputing title to caves. 
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man said: "Silence—complete and total 
silence. The infinite silence of death. In 
a fraction of a second—you and thou- 
sands of your neighbors . . . vaporized 
. . . blown to bits . . . to nothingness.” 
As the scene shifted to a farmer working 
in the fields six miles from the center of 
the city, listeners heard: 

Sound: Unearthly roar 

Fadiman: The unearthly blast sweeps over 
the fields, flattening farmhouses and build- 
ings like grotesque toys . . . striking you with 
staggering force . . . 

Man: Oh! (Gasping Cry) 

Sound: Body smacks down. 

Later in the program, a gavel banged 
three times and a somber voice intoned: 
“I sentence you to a few short years—in 
which to solve the problems posed by 
nuclear fission. Penalty for failure— 
death!" 

America's airwaves, pulpits, and lec- 
ture halls were full of such frightening 
fare in the early post-Hiroshima period, 
as the nation's atomic fears were man- 
ipulated and exacerbated by the media 
and by political activists. In their effort 
to use public pressure to shape public 
policy, atomic scientists, world-govern- 
ment advocates, and international-con- 
trol advocates played upon the profound 
uneasiness pervading the nation. The 
politicization of terror was a decisive fac- 
tor in shaping the post-Hiroshima cul- 
tural climate. 

The many radio programs of the early 
postwar years that offered chillingly 
realistic descriptions of an atomic attack 
were often prepared in close collabora- 
tion with scientists. These orchestrations 
of fear were undertaken quite con- 
sciously and deliberately. To many post- 
Hiroshima social observers, fear rep- 
resented a potent lever of social change. 
From mass terror would spring a mass 
demand for the radical transformation 
of the international order upon which 
survival depended. "Fear," wrote Com- 
monweal in August 1945, "may do what 
sheer morality could never do." 

In July 1946, writing to a physicist who 
had composed a pamphlet carefully set- 
ting forth the case for international con- 
trol and world government, Bernard 
Iddings Bell, an Episcopal churchman 
and social activist with close links to the 
atomic scientists’ movement, observed 
that the pamphlet's very reasonableness 
and rationality were its central flaws. 
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INSURANCE MAN 


What you can do: Organize two 
meetings of the insurance men in your 
community. Get an expert from the 
home office to impress on them 1), 
what effect 15,000,000 simultaneous 
death claims would have on all insur- 
ance; 2), what desertion or destruc- 
tion of your city would do to the in- 
vestments of your company. 


And why: You'll have a hard time 
selling life insurance to a prospect 
who knows that his family is likely 
to be wiped out in an atomic war. The 
mere threat of this war will cause such 
a sag in values that your sales prob- 


TEACHER 


What you can do: Arrange to have 
your local science teachers talk to 
Parent-Teacher groups about atomic 
warfare. Hold study hours to help 
adults understand the official Smyth 
report on the atom bomb. Get a 
speaker to show how all freedoms, es- 
pecially academic freedoms, will suffer 
if America must live in fear of war. 


And why: Does it matter to you 
whether the children in your classes 
grow up in an atmosphere of chronic 
fear of an atomic attack? Your pupils’ 
understanding of why we must have 
One World may depend on how satis- 


CLERGYMAN 


What you can do: Can religion lead 
man to Peace on Earth at last? You 
are challenged as never before to lead 
your people to the spirit of under- 
standing, and brotherhood, and good 
will—without which world organiza- 
tion must be an empty pretense. The 
pulpits of America have been assigned 
an enormous task by the atomic age. 


And why: You need no reminder that 
the spirit of religion and the prepara- 
tion for war are not compatible. Not 
only the vitality of religion but the 
very organization of the church, which 
is founded in the civilized community, 
is threatened by danger of atomic war. 


REAL ESTATE MAN 


What you can do: Suggest to your 
local real estate association that a 
study be made of the increase in land 
values caused by the growth of your 
city. Then calculate the effect on these 
values of the threat of an atomic at- 
tack, panic and desertion of your city. 
Consider a resolution for world or- 
ganization in the light of these facts. 


And why: The possibility of atomic 
warfare directly threatens the stability 
of values with which you deal every 
day, not only because of the possibility 
of destruction, but because of the like- 
lihood of decentralization that the 
threat of such warfare will bring. 


lems will become almost insuperable. 


“We are going to get nowhere by a campaign 
of education,” insisted Bell. “What we 
need,” he continued “is a campaign of shame- 
less propaganda ... which will appeal to 
emotion and prejudice rather than to the 
mind. Hitler was able to change the attitude 
of the German people . . . but he was able to 
do it only by ruthless propaganda. What we 
need for our purpose now is slogans, shib- 
boleths, comic strips, motion pictures center- 
ing around glittering stars and crooners. The 
last thing that we can depend upon is an 
appeal to common sense." 

It is important to reiterate, however, 
that America's atomic fear in this im- 
mediate postwar period was in no sense 
a synthetic creation of activists or the 
media. The surge of fear that swept 
America after August 6, 1945, was a 
spontaneous and authentic response to 


To many post-Hiroshima social 
observers, fear represented а 
potent lever of social change. 


factory a job you do as a teacher. 


the horror of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Though the atomic scientists con- 
sciously manipulated the public's fears, 
they did not do so cynically. They were 
genuinely convinced that the atomic 
devastation they described was a strong 
likelihood, if not a near certainty; that 
time was desperately short; and that the 
remedies they proposed offered at least 
a slim hope. 

Despite the unique features of the im- 
mediate post-Hiroshima cultural mo- 
ment, the conviction that if only the full 
horror of atomic war were made vivid 
enough, mankind would surely take 
radical steps to avoid it, had deep cul- 
tural roots. Time and again throughout 
history, the advent of new and more ter- 
rible weapons—the crossbow, the sub- 
marine, TNT, aerial bombing—had stir- 
red similar hopes. Indeed, even with ref- 
erence to the atomic bomb, this theme 
far antedated 1945. It is the message of 
Н. С. Wells’ “The World Set Free," a 1914 
story that understandably became fa- 
mous after August 1945 for its explicit 
prediction of the atomic bomb. Accord- 
ing to Wells' scenario, a European war 
set in the 1950's is about to end in Ger- 
man victory when a young aviator at- 


tached to the French army's “special sci- 
entific corps" seeks out his nation's se- 
cret stockpile of atomic bombs, loads 
three of them in his airplane, and sets 
out for Berlin filled with "the happiness 
of an idiot child that has at last got hold 
of the matches." Not only is Berlin 
wiped off the map, but the area where 
the city once stood is made permanently 
radioactive. Terrified, the nations of the 
world outlaw war and set up an interna- 
tional organization to enforce peace. 
Warfare had already become anachro- 
nistic as a means of settling international 
disputes, Wells says, but people “did 
not see it until the atomic bombs burst 
in their fumbling hands." The similarity 
between this passage and countless pro- 
nouncements of 1945-1946 is striking. 
Not only in his prediction of the atomic 
bomb, but also in his anticipation of the 
uses to which its horror would be put 
by advocates of peace and international 
cooperation, did Wells in 1914 prove 
himself an uncanny prophet. Only in his 
conclusion—that all the talk of peace, 
disarmament, and world harmony 
through atomic fear would actually pro- 
duce that result—did Wells miss the 
mark. 
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MECHANIC 


What you сап do: Suggest that your 
local shop group or union study the 
way in which centralization of ma- 
chines and skilled men has increased 
the amount that each of you can pro- 
duce. Compare this with the work you 
could do if you were to work alone and 
with few machines. Study the disad- 
vantages of underground labor. 


And why: Atomic warfare threatens 
the organization of industry. Decen- 
tralization would be inefficient and 
very expensive. In this case you would 
either work less and get lower pay, or 
work more hours and earn less money. 
You would lose either way 


The atom bomb is a city. 


SALESMAN 


What you can do: Calculate what 
effect panic break-up of American 
cities would have on your own sales 
territory, on the store in which you 
work. Start a discussion after a sales 
meeting on the effect desertion or de- 
struction of cities would have on your 
organization's work. Urge your lunch- 
eon group to have talks on the subject. 


And why: Your ability to do volume 
business is directly menaced by the 
threat of atomic war. If your customers 
left the city in mass flight, your ex- 
perience as operator in a mass market 
would be useless, and the individual 
method of peddlers would return. 


UTILITIES WORKER 


What you can do: Relate the threat 
of atomic war to your group by get- 
ting a speaker to tell them about the 
huge part electronics played in the 
bomb. Study how cost of the service 
you give has gone down with the pop- 
ulation growth of your city; show how 
dispersal of your city would necessi- 
tate longer power lines, higher costs. 


And why: The job you are trained 
for depends on tightly organized civil- 
ization. Public utilities are very nearly 
the nerve system knitting cities to- 
gether. If cities break up, there will 
be fewer utilities as big organizations, 
fewer job opportunities in your field. 


SCIENTIST 


What you can do: You have an ob- 
ligation to help your neighbors, un- 
trained in science, to really under- 
stand the awesome destructiveness of 
the atomic bomb and the possibilities 
of atomic war. Use your training to 
explain to laymen the revolutionary 
change in release of energy which the 
science of nucleonics has brought 


And why: The free interchange of 
scientific information that is the life- 
blood of science and research is en- 
dangered by the threat of atomic war- 
fare. Only by doing your part to as- 
sure a peaceful world can you com- 
bat this threat to your profession. 


MERCHANT 


What you can do: Suggest that the 
secretary of your local merchants’ as- 
sociation, perhaps with assistance 
from a nearby university, make a 
study of the effect of population con- 
centration on turnover and gross sales. 
Get a speaker to discuss what bombing 
of European cities did to merchandis- 
ing. Write to your Congressman. 


And why: Investments which you 
have made in your store are based on 
your anticipation of business, and that 
is based on the stability of the com- 
munity—your sales area. Atomic war- 
fare directly threatens that commu- 
nity, and therefore threatens you. 
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NEWSPAPERMAN 


What you can do: If you're the edi- 
tor, run a hard-hitting editorial cam- 
paign exploring the implications of a 
war waged with atomic bombs. If 
you're in advertising, consider what 
forced decentralization would do to 
lineage. Sponsor a public forum—a 
series of meetings if you can—to ac- 
quaint your town with the problem. 


And why: In an atmosphere of fear 
generated by threat of atomic attack, 
freedom of the press would cease to 
exist, for censorship stricter than any 
we have ever known would become a 
necessity. As for your circulation, 
mass flight would make it melt away. 


may be you 


Healed by atomic energy. In this photomontage from а 
1947 Collier’s article on the atom’s medical promise, a 

recovered paraplegic emerges smiling from a mushroom 
cloud, his abandoned wheelchair in the background. 
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IV. ATOMIC CARS, 

ARTIFICIAL SUNS, 

CANCER-CURING 
ISOTOPES: THE 
SEARCH FOR A 
SILVER LINING 


magination leaps forward to vis- 
ualize the use of atomic power for 
man’s comfort and enjoyment in 
generations to come.” So declared 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on August 7, 
1945, a little more than twenty-four 
hours after the world’s second atomic 
bomb had obliterated a city. At about 
the same time, the New York Herald 
Tribune was proclaiming that atomic 
power, if wisely used, could be “а bless- 
ing that will make it possible for the 
human race to create a close approach 
to an earthly paradise.” On the twelfth, 
the Dallas Morning News published a 
large editorial cartoon depicting a skele- 
ton labeled “CANCER” fleeing in terror 
as lightning bolts of “ATOMIC 
ENERGY” rain down upon it from the 
skies. Another newspaper cartoon pic- 
tured a beneficent goddess opening the 
locked chest of “ATOMIC ENERGY,” 
revealing untold treasures inside; still 
another paper half-humorously, half- 
seriously offered a collage of peacetime 
wonders, from atomic cars to atomic 
toothpaste. 
These spontaneous journalistic effu- 
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Real Life Comics, an educational comic book from 1950 paints a 
life will really be like in the atomic age. 


radiant picture of the future. Jerry and Jill visit Mr. Noah who 
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sions, within hours of Hiroshima clearly 
represent a very different response to 
the atomic bomb from those we have 
examined so far. Along with the shock 
waves of fear, one also finds exalted 
prophecies of the bright promise of 
atomic energy. The more euphoric of 
these predictions soon faded, but the up- 
beat theme proved remarkably tena- 
cious. These two responses that seem so 
contradictory—the terror of atomic war 
and the vision of an atomic Utopia— 
were in fact complexly interwoven. 

The Manhattan Project may have been 
a secret, and Hiroshima a shock, but 
Americans of 1945 were prepared in a 
general way for news of atomic break- 
throughs that would transform their 
lives. 

The most visionary of many prewar 
articles, by physicist Rudolph M. Langer 
of the California Institute of Technology, 
appeared in Collier's in July 1940. 
Though Langer warned vaguely of the 
“destructive potentialities” of U-235, the 
article’s tone was set by the editors: 
“Science unleashes a tremendous new 
source of energy. Here are the things, 
fantastic only yesterday, that you'll 
probably live to see." "Despite current 
headlines," declared Langer as Europe 
plunged into war, “уге are about to enter 
an era of unparalleled richness and op- 
portunities for all"—the era of the atom. 
In Langer's 1940 vision, the populace 
lives underground in climate-controlled 
atomic houses, surfacing only for a dip 
in the above-ground swimming pool 
(which also provides insulation), for 
trips in large, transparent atomic-pow- 
ered automobiles suspended from over- 
head tracks, or in airplanes propelled by 
high-speed particles emitted by U-235, 
just as ^the ejection of a stream of water 
can be made to cause a lawn sprinkler 
to rotate." The subterranean houses are 
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A self-powered atomic coffeepot may be the 
first of a revolutionary new breed of cook- 
ing and heating appliances. The glass perco- 
lator, designed by Monsanto Research Corp., 
uses № ounce of plutonium-238, which gen- 
erates heat through radioactive decay. The 
fuel is shielded in a double-walled stainless- 
steel capsule half an inch in diameter and 
an inch long, and puts out 2.6 thermal watts 
of steady heat. It will do so for 87 years 
before the output declines to 1.3 watts (87 
years is the half-life of Pu-238). 


heated and cooled by walls of radioactive 
uranium and illuminated "by fluores- 
cence which occurs around U-235" and 
is piped through transparent panels in 
each room. Each family is a self-suffi- 
cient unit, subsisting on fruits and veg- 
etables grown underground hydroponi- 
cally with light supplied by U-235 and 
cooked instantaneously in microwave 
ovens. (Another new discovery helped 
shape Langer's brave new world: "We 
shall be able to satiate ourselves with all 
the plastic our ingenuity can discover.) 

Pearl Harbor rudely interrupted such 
fantasizing, but in August 1945, it 
quickly revived. Almost immediately, as 
one observer put it, wonders and por- 
tents too numerous to mention” filled 
the media. The earliest discussions of 
the atom’s peacetime uses drew heavily 
on the prewar speculations. John J. 
O'Neill's Almighty Atom: The Real Story 
of Atomic Energy, which appeared within 
days of Hiroshima, for example, was 
simply an updated version of a book he 
had been working on since 1940. After 
a historical and theoretical survey of nu- 
clear physics, O'Neill offered some 
sweeping and rather breathless reflec- 
tions on the applications of atomic 
energy. Acknowledging that only a 
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“superhuman imagination” could anti- 
cipate them all, he nevertheless made a 
valiant attempt. Without spelling out de- 
tails, he predicted fantastically cheap 
power; “atomic-energy vitamin tablets”; 
the mining and smelting of various met- 
als through radioactive beams; and the 
imminent availability of atomic-powered 
rockets, airplanes, ships, and au- 
tomobiles. 

Of all these marvels, the atomic au- 
tomobile most fired O’Neill’s imagina- 
tion: “Drive the car as long as it holds 
together, and you will never have to stop 
for refueling.” Offering an “idealized 
concept” that he conceded might “те- 
quire some modification” in practice, 
O'Neill described how such a dream саг 
might work: “Each cylinder will contain 
a complete atomic power unit... . 
When the piston reaches the top of the 
cylinder, a small block of uranium 235 
located like a central spark plug would 
be immersed іп... water, causing the 
atomic-energy chain reaction to burst 
into action, instantly vaporizing the sur- 
rounding film of water into steam and 
thus supplying the pressure to the pis- 
ton for its downward power stroke." As 
to radioactivity, O'Neill suggested an oil 
or paraffin shield. The economic up- 
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Automobile 


Atomic Utopia. In 1945, Newsweek 
pictured an atomic car and jet. In each 
drawing, the tiny dot represented 
“the approximate size of atomic 
power plants they would need." 


heaval would be great, since the nation's 
thirty million cars would suddenly be- 
come obsolete, but the benefits would 
far outweigh the drawbacks. Individual 
car owners would enjoy vast savings, 
automobile travel would be quieter and 
more relaxing, world competition for 
petroleum would end, and the elimina- 
tion of exhaust fumes would do wonders 
for the urban environment. 

Pursuing the environmental-improve- 
ment theme, O'Neill suggested that the 
polar ice cap might be melted through 
a continuous bombardment of atomic 
bombs in the arctic region, giving “the 
entire world a moister, warmer climate." 
Since this would also raise ocean levels 
and produce "important changes in the 
outlines of many countries and the con- 
tinents," O'Neill cautioned against 
hasty interference "with nature's pro- 
cesses in establishing climatic condi- 
tions," but the thought was exciting all 
the same as an indication of “the gigantic 
tasks which man can undertake as an 
unlimited source of energy, now be- 
comes available." The idea of melting 
the polar icecap with atomic explosions 
particularly captured the public imagina- 
tion. War hero Eddie Rickenbacker 
threw his prestige behind it. While im- 
proving the world's climate, proponents 
claimed, it would also open vast tracts 
for development. 

In December, after cautioning that the 
atom's "miraculous powers" would not 
be available immediately, Newsweek has- 
tened to report that "even the most con- 
servative scientists and industrialists" 
were talking of a new era that would 
“make the comic-strip prophecies of 
Buck Rogers look obsolete.” The New 
York Times reported that French officials 
planning the country’s winter fuel re- 
quirements were now wondering 
whether they need bother, “if a few 
atoms could be pulverized between now 
and winter and the released energy dis- 
tributed in heat.” Business Week, mean- 
while, has as early as August 11, 1945, 
proclaimed that while there were no new 
words left to describe the atomic bomb’s 
destructiveness, it would take “billions 
of other words” to tell the positive side 
“of the new creative force.” Getting a 
start on those billions of words, Business 
Week reflected in awe on the massive 
energy that could be released from “ап 
aspirin-like tablet of U-235" to generate 
power in stationary plants, automobiles, 
trains, ships, and airplanes that would 
soar into the wild blue yonder “virtually 
without the incubus of a fuel load, giving 
them a radius of operation well nigh in- 
calculable.” 
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cis pet plane... 


Such pronouncements, ranging from 
the merely unrealistic to the totally 
bizarre, quickly took on a formulaic, al- 
most hypnotic quality, as if the entire 
nation were caught up in a kind of collec- 
tive trance about the nuclear Utopia 
ahead. The atomic bomb's disorienting 
cultural effect is dramatically evident as 
well in the diversity of opinion on the 
positive uses of atomic energy—a diver- 
sity approaching incoherence. For even 
as the most fanciful utopian dreams 
were being spun out, one also begins to 
find a persistent undercurrent of doubt 
on the subject that quickly turned to 
deep skepticism. Business analysts soon 
translated the predictions into dollars 
and cents, with discouraging results. For 
all the talk of incredibly cheap atomic 
power, coal, oil, and public-utility stocks 
showed no noticeable drop on Wall 
Street. The Journal of Commerce very early 
warned investors that the cost factor 
would probably rule out atomic power 
except for "highly specialized pur- 
poses." Business Week, its accustomed 
Sobriety restored, was soon cautioning 
that only "painful, piecemeal research" 
would unlock the atom's peacetime po- 
tential and criticizing the "unreasonable 
hopes" aroused by "popular writers on 
the subject." In the waning months of 
1945, one scientist after another 
cautioned against atomic-energy day- 
dreams. No practical benefits should be 
expected "for a long time" said Albert 
Einstein in November. 

Another early cautionary voice, in- 
terestingly, was that of John W. 
Campbell, Jr., the editor of Astounding 
Science Fiction. An MIT-trained physicist, 
Campbell had long been campaigning to 
make science fiction more scientifically 
plausible. Interviewed shortly after 
Hiroshima, Campbell reported that for 
years he had rejected stories involving 
atomic-powered vehicles. Radiation 
hazards would make them far too 
dangerous, he argued, especially in the 
event of accident: "If an atomic-powered 
taxi hit an atomic-powered streetcar at 
Forty-second and Lex,” he said, “it 
would completely destroy the whole 
Grand Central area.” 

By 1946, the atomic scientists’ initial 
reticence on the question of peacetime 
applications had progressed to a full- 
scale counterattack. 

Bleakest of all was Scientific American's 
authoritative survey of “Industrial Uses 
of Atomic Energy” published early in 
1946 at the instigation of the Atomic Sci- 
entists of Chicago. The idea of small, 
portable atomic power sources was sci- 
entifically absurd, the magazine said, 
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and Lex, it would completely desiroy 
the whole Grand Central area.” 


since the minimum quantity of uranium 
and uranium oxide needed for a sus- 
tained chain reaction was about eleven 
tons, and when one added the graphite 
necessary to control the reaction, the 
total approached twenty tons. The es- 
sential cooling system and radiation ab- 
sorbing shield, it went on, would add 
further bulk and weight. In short, hard 
realities ruled out the dreams of atomic 
cars, planes and individual household 
power plants. The only conceivable 
source of atomic energy was from "'sta- 
tionary, high-power units" and even 
these, it added, because of high costs, 
technical complexities, and the risk of 
accident and malfunction, should be "re- 
served for the special purposes for which 
other types of power are not so well 
suited." 

The vision was not easily relin- 
quished, however. Despite gloomy pro- 
nouncements from experts, the level of 
media and public interest in the atom's 
peacetime promise remained high 
throughout the late 1940s. In part, this 
reflected the fact that in those years the 
Atomic Energy Commission and other 
government agencies worked deter- 
minedly to sustain public interest, in the 
face of mounting negative evidence, in 
the vast and exciting potential of the 
“peaceful atom.” In addition, beneath 
the post-Hiroshima hoopla lay a kernel 
of truth: in certain limited and specific 
areas, atomic energy and its research by- 
products did have significant civilian ap- 
plications. 

But more than governmental manipu- 
lation or realistic appraisal of actualities 
was involved. One almost senses at 
times a willful determination not to ac- 
knowledge the increasingly pessimistic 
conclusions of the experts. 

As the decade wore on, the will to 
salvage a vestige of hope from the 
deepening atomic gloom increasingly 
centered on the promise of radioactive 
isotopes. Initially, these fission by-prod- 
ucts had not received much journalistic 
attention. As other hoped-for peacetime 
applications were discredited or down- 
graded, however, they gained more and 
more notice. The potential of isotopes, 
agreed Life in December 1946, was “а!- 
most unlimited.” They would, for exam- 
ple, help scientists “learn more about 
the processes of life, and thereby post- 
pone death.” The medical applications 
of radioactive isotopes in the treatment 
of cancer and other human ills, reported 
Collier’s in Мау 1947, offered “cures for 
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hitherto incurable diseases" and opened 
the door to a "golden age of atomic 
medicine. As soon as hospitals were 
equipped “to offer atomic medicine to 
all who need it," this article concluded, 
"much of the pain and premature death 
which now face so many of us may prove 
to be avoidable." 

The imagination and eloquence with 
which radioactive isotopes were pro- 
moted in the later 1940s, after the earlier 
surge of enthusiasm for atomic energy 
had faded, helps explain the persistence 
with which a great many Americans, 
even in the face of a stream of discourag- 
ing pronouncements from scientists, 
economists, and others, remained confi- 
dent of the potential benefits of atomic 
energy. In late 1948, for example, the 
Gallup poll asked whether "in the long 
run" atomic energy would do more good 
than harm. While a significantly large 
proportion of respondents (35 percent) 
expressed "no opinion," about two- 
thirds of those who did felt that atomic 
energy would be more beneficial than 
harmful. (In Holland, Sweden, England, 
and Australia, where the same question 
was asked, the percentage of positive 
responses was substantially lower.) 


V. EMBRACING THE 
BOMB 


n April 1949, Business Week reported 
that the "technical problems" of 
atomic bomb production had been 
solved, leaving only "such normal 
managerial problems as how to reduce 
costs (and) . . speed lagging operations." 
Bomb output was "now rolling very 
smoothly," it said, and “Бу 1950 or 1951 
. could be practically doubled . .” 

And so we have come full circle. For 
a fleeting moment after Hiroshima, 
American culture had been profoundly 
affected by atomic fear, by a dizzying 
plethora of atomic panaceas and propos- 
als, and by endless speculation on the 
social and ethical implications of the new 
reality. By the end of the 1940's, the cul- 
tural discourse had largely stopped. 
Americans now seemed not only ready 
to accept the bomb, but to support any 
measures necessary to maintain atomic 
supremacy. 

As early as June 1946, John Foster 
Dulles published an alarming two-part 
article in Henry Luce's Life magazine 
warning of Russia's plan for world domi- 
nation. "I can think of no articles in my 
experience in journalism," an admiring 
Luce wrote the future secretary of state, 
“which so definitely accomplished a job. 
For a great many people, directly and 
indirectly, your article ended all doubts 
as to the inescapable reality of the 
Russian-Communist problem." "There 
has been a tremendous change in public 
attitude toward Russia," wrote Baruch 
that August, in a memo discussing how 
the stalemated — international-control 
talks could best be terminated. 

Militarily, the rapidly solidifying anti- 
communist consensus found expression 
in proposals for streamlining the Penta- 
gon and building up the nation's arse- 
nal, including atomic weapons. “If there 
are to be atomic weapons in the world, 
we must have the best, the biggest and 
the most,” wrote General Groves in 
1946, and Pentagon planning reflected 
this simple premise. The number of nu- 
clear cores for atomic bombs grew from 
thirteen in 1947 to nearly three hundred 
in 1950, with a corresponding increase 
in delivery capability. Historian Gregg 
Herken has described in chilling detail 
the evolution of the Pentagon's atomic- 
war plans in these years—plans bearing 
such code names as Pincher, Broiler, 


Grabber, and Sizzle. Far from the public 
eye, the strategic planning and bomb- 
manufacture that would embed atomic 
weapons at the very center of all Amer- 
ican military and diplomatic calculations 
was moving inexorably forward. 

Early in 1947, as President Truman 
was preparing to ask Congress for funds 
for military aid to aid a corrupt and re- 
pressive Greek regime in defeating its 
opponents in a bitter and murky civil 
war, his advisers and 100 Republican 
congressional leaders alike warned him 
that only a rousing, heavily rhetorical 
speech would win over wary legislators. 
As Republican Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg put it, Truman would have to 
“scare hell out of the American people.” 
Truman did just that; his address to a 
joint session of Congress on March 12, 
1947, spoke in sweeping, apocalyptic 
terms of communism as an insidious 
world menace that lovers of freedom 
must struggle against at all times and on 
all fronts. A population that for a year 
and a half had been in the grip of atomic 
fear was now told to turn its fear in a 
new direction: not vaporization but com- 
munization was the great menace con- 
fronting mankind. A few weeks later, 
the Senate and House overwhelmingly 
approved Truman's appropriation re- 
quest. 

The anticommunist ideology that now 
ruled Washington had broad ramifica- 
tions in the arena of domestic opinion. 
Truman's speech forged a powerfuklink 
between anticommunism abroad and 
anticommunism at home. If communism 
was indeed such an insidious, all encom- 
passing menace, it could crop up in one's 
own neighborhood just as easily as in 
some foreign land! As historians David 
Caute and Athan Theoharis have shown 
in their work on this period, a pervasive 
fear of communism gripped the nation. 
Norman Thomas, making one of his 
periodic trips to California in the spring 
of 1947, was amazed at how quickly a 
“hysterical anti-Communism" Һай 
spread through the state. That June, the 
valedictorian of a high-school senior 
class in New Jersey chose as the topic of 
her graduation address the international 
control of atomic energy; it was vetoed 
by her principal as “too controversial.” 

In another important action of March 
1947, Truman set up a federal loyalty-re- 
view program. Over the next five years, 
about 20,000 government employees 
were investigated, some 2,500 resigned 
“voluntarily,” and 400 were fired. Be- 
tween 1945 and 1952, the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
and other legislative committees con- 
ducted over eighty inquiries into domes- 
tic subversion. When Whittaker Cham- 
bers told HUAC in 1948 that Alger Hiss 
had been a Soviet spy, many concluded 
that this was only the tip of the iceberg 
of a vast conspiracy. In the telephone- 
book-sized New York Times Index for 
1949, the entry for "U.S.—Espionage, 
Sabotage, Treason, and Subversive Ac- 
tivities" fills seventeen pages of very 
small print. 

With Washington setting the pace, 
political paranoia swept the nation. 
Views that seemed in any way deviant 
or heterodox became suspect, if not 
downright dangerous. Hollywood writ- 
ers were blacklisted; professors were 
forced to sign loyalty oaths. (Over 150 
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faculty members at the University of 
California were fired in 1949 for refusing 
to sign.) The National Education Associ- 
ation voted that no Communist should 
be permitted to be a teacher. "Labor 
leaders, liberals, Democrats, Republi- 
cans, and leading newspapers and jour- 
nals," writes historian James Gilbert, 
"all contributed to defining rejected 
ideas as treasonous acts." In a Gallup 
poll of 1945, 38 percent of the American 
people had viewed the Soviet Union as 
"aggressive"; two years later, the figure 
stood at 66 percent. Of course, Soviet 
pronouncements and actions in Iran and 
elsewhere influenced this dramatic shift, 
but so, too, did the strident, insistent 
anticommunist rhetoric reverberating 
across America. Well before 1950—the 
year of the notorious Internal Security 
Act, the Rosenberg trial, and the 
emergence of Senator Joe McCarthy— 
what David Caute calls “the Great 
Fear’’—not of nuclear destruction, this 
time, but of communism—held the na- 
tion in its grip. 

The 1951 science fiction movie “Тһе 
Day the Earth Stood Still’—in which 
government authorities, news commen- 
tators, and ordinary citizens alike react 
with suspicion and violence to a benign 
alien who arrives in Washington D.C. 
by spaceship to plead for world harmony 
and an end to the atomic arms race—in 
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(right) A 1951 Popular Science immediately followed an 
article about Russian guns (their weapons “are a literal 
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fact accurately reflected a change in the 
cultural climate that had been underway 
for several years. This larger context 
added a dimension of almost tragic irony 
to the skill and effectiveness with which 
scientists wielded their most powerful 
and reliable instrument of persuasion: 
fear. For years prior to 1945, “fear” had 
been a potent rhetorical theme in Amer- 
ican political life. FDR told Americans in 
1933 that they had nothing to fear but 
fear itself, and in January 1941 he listed 
Freedom from Fear as one of the Four 
Freedoms for which America stood. Yet 
within a few years, a new and terrible 
fear of unfathomable magnitude had in- 
sinuated itself into American culture and 
consciousness. The activist scientists de- 
liberately intensified this fear in pursuit 
of goals they deeply believed in. If only 
the reality of atomic destruction could 
be made vivid enough, surely grassroots 
America would rise up and demand that 
their leaders take measures to eliminate 
the danger. 

Endlessly in 1945-1947 the American 
people were told that they could influ- 


(right) Popular Science’s 
Handbook for Survival advised 
that “by building your family 
foxhole, you will also be 
building the state of mind that 
can resist the pressures of 
aggression as well as the shocks 
of actual atomic warfare.” 


(lower right) in 1952 and 1953, 
eight issues of ATOMIC WAR 
comics girded book readers for a 
future more grim than the one 
they found in Real Life. 


ence the direction of atomic policy—in- 
deed, that human survival depended on 
such public engagement. Ignore those 
who claim the individual citizen “ехет- 
cises little power or control,” exhorted 
the Ladies’ Home Journal in a 1946 article 
on the atomic bomb. “That's not the way 
a democracy is run. The opinions of in- 
dividuals make the opinions of com- 
munities . . . Man сап change his world, 
almost overnight. It's been done re- 
peatedly." Many thousands responded 
to this challenge. What was the result? 
Practically nothing. The international 
control movement collapsed; the nuclear 
arms race began. 


From the vantage point of the 1980's, 
the scientists’ manipulation of fear, 
rather than the particular causes they es- 
poused, seems their principal legacy. In- 
deed, they may have served as unwit- 
ting advance agents of the very anticom- 
munist hysteria most of them deplored. 
The emotions they worked so mightily 
in 1945-1947 to keep alive and intensify 
created fertile psychological soil for the 
ideology of American nuclear superior- 
ity and an all-out crusade against com- 
munism. The scientists' political agenda 
was overwhelmed by larger forces, but 
their rhetoric of fear continued to echo 
through the culture, to be manipulated 
by other people pursuing other goals. 
The scientists offered one avenue of pos- 
sible escape from atomic fear; Truman 


If you аге caught outdoors in a sud- 
den attack, а hat will give you at 
least some protection from the ‘heat 
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offered another. Truman won. 

In the years after 1947, it has been 
those in the Pentagon, the think tanks, 
the military industries, and the White 
House who have played upon our fear 
to win us over to their conviction that 
somewhere down an endlessly receding 
road—or somewhere out in space— 
exists the definitive technological solu- 
tion that will free us of our fear at least 
and make us safe and secure in a nuclear 
world. № 


Fashion tips for the apocalypse. 
Men should wear wide- 
brimmed hats, women 
stockings and long-sleeved 
dresses. From Richard 
Gerstell’s government- 
sponsored How to Survive an 
Atomic Bomb (1950). 


_ DIRECTION OF 
መመ መ 
HEAT FLASH 


flash’ 


The 1951 Philadelphia Inquirer closes its 
supplement with a True/False quiz (below). 
Answers: 1=F, 2=T, 3=F, 4=F, 5=፻. Yes, 
post-nuclear smoking would be hazardous 
to your health... 


lf you have first carefully read the important contents of this issue, you will 
have no trouble in discovering which are the true and false statements given 
below these pictures. How many can you detect? 


Picture Quiz 
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B By way of remaining calm. one ma 
smoke following atomic attack. — 


፳ኳ. N 

8 Anyone who is touched by atomic 
rays is almost certain to become a vic- 
ا‎ — — —— 


2 To avoid the flash of the bomb and 


4 Experience has shown that exposure 
to atomic rays will make one perma- 
nently bald. 


1 Park your car outside your home for 
use in possible emergency following 
Ct) — — -- 


flying glass, stay away from the win- 
dows when the alarm sounds. — 


- 
е 
2 


k. ы. 
JIMBO I$ STEPPING OFF THE EDGE ПЕ А CLIFF! 
What does it matter ? He already is Bar-B-Qued and in the middle of 
a section of Dal-Tokyo destroyed by a small home made terrorist A-bomb 
All is ashes and carnage. The best aspect of the situation 
for JimBo is that he doesn’t feel guilty. Well, maybe a little 
Не didnt stop the bomb from going off, but he tricd, He didn't make 
a career ovFof i£ Or any thing, but he was guileless. Ме didw t not lex 
it qo off on purpose. Sort af a blameless feeling anyway. Well, рау- 
ing it off inthe currency of the gods. 

He feels at least that nothing could be worse ,that this 15 the 
bottom. 

Running barefoot on fire with his clothes melted off, 

Pulverised. Pure. 


© 1986 Gary Panter 
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< V< тз NETTO YESS 
FINALLY, HE JAMMED THE KNIFE INTO THE HORSES NECK AND CUT AS DEEP AND FAR АС НЕ COVLD,AS IF НЕ WAS TRYING7O CUT ITS HEAD OFF; THAT'S WHAT 


НЕ WAS TRYING To 00-- HE DIDN'T HAVE NERVES То KEEP CUTTING FOR LONG, WHEN AIR AND WATER SPEWED OUT ВЕ THE HORSE'S NECK, 
THE HORSE WRENCHED AGAIN INTO MOTION, KICKING ВЕР ITS BACK, PUMPING ITS LEGS AND JUMPING OFF 175 OWN HEAD 


AFTER THAT,THE HORSE ОМУ SHIVERED AND BREATHED FOR AWHILE THEN STOPPED. THE HORSE WAS DEAD, DID JIMBO HELP,HE WONDERED? 
HE LOOKED АТ THE OPEN WIND-PIPE,AT THE OPEN ESOPHAGUS, АТ THE CUT BLOOD-VESSELS WITH BLACK BLOOD DRIPPING OUT, HE'D CUT THE VEIN, 50 
OXYGEN, MAY BE,WAS СИТ OFF SOONER FROM THE BRAIN, BUT HE'D 1 ያፈ ሔዱ THE WIND-PIPE ,MAYBE PROLONGED THE SUFFERING: 


HE SAT DOWN T HE M... HE DECIDED HE'D HELPED ENOUGH FOR ONCE. IT KEPT ON RAINING ASHES.. 
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AND THE SUN WENT, 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Art Spiegelman, a cartoonist, is 
researching a book about his par- 
ents’ life as Polish Jews during 
World War Il. He is married to 
Francoise. He makes a series of 
visits to interview his father, 
Vladek, although they don't get 
ола тоо well. When Art learns 
that Мадек burned the diaries 
written by Art’s mother, Anja, he 
stalks off, furious. 


Vladek now lives in Rego Park, 
Queens, with his second wife, 
Mala. His two heart attacks and 
various other ailments have left 
him in r health. He was born 
in 1907 to a religious Jewish fam- 
ily. A small-time textile salesman, 
his fortunes took a turn for the 
better when he married Anja 
Zylberberg in 1937. She was the 
daughter of wealthy secularized 
Polish Jews. She committed 
suicide in 1968. 


Mala Spiegelman is also a sur- 

vivor of Hitler's Europe. Her re- 

lationship with Viodek is stormy. 

She complains often of his sfingi 

pess and his lack of concern for 
er. 


fter Germany's invasion of Poland іп 1939, 

Vladek's and Anja's situation progressively 

worsens. By the beginning of 1944, most of 

their families have been deported to ex- 

termination camps. Having survived the 

liquidation of the ghetto they had been in- 
carcerated in, they make their way back to Sosnowiec, their 
home town. 

For a few months, Vladek manages to find a series of hiding 
places for himself and Anja. He uses their gold and jewelry 
to buy food and shelter from sympathetic Poles. He learns of 
two Polish smugglers who take Jews over the border to Hun- 
gary for a fee. At a meeting with the smugglers he encounters 
a pre-war acquaintance, Mandelbaum, and his family. Speak- 
ing in Yiddish so the Poles сап? understand, they arrange for 
Mandelbaum’s nephew, Abraham, to go first and send back 
a letter if he reaches safety. When the letter arrives, Vladek 
decides to risk the journey in spite of Anja’s protests. 

Less than an hour after boarding the train to Hungary, the 
smugglers disappear and the Gestapo arrest Vladek, Anja 
and the Mandelbaums. They are marched through the city of 
Bielsko, right past the textile factory once owned by Vladek. 
After being held in jail there, they are brought by truck to the 
gates of Auschwitz. 
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“An epic story told in tiny 
pictures.” —New York Times 


“A remarkable work, awesome in 
its conception and execution . . . at 
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documentary, a memoir, and a 
comic book. Brilliant, just 
brilliant.” —Jules Feiffer 
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VVE GOT IT !...PANEL ONE: | 


1 TELL HIM \ JUST 
MY FATHER, 15 ON HIS 


ANEL TWO: HE Е 
MARRIED A FROG. BA | See wis ee 
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ዘነ, POP. HOW ARE Хоу? 
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MEAN, | CANT EVEN MAKE ANY SENSE 
OUT OF MY RELATIONSHIP WITH MY FATHER.. 
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AND AFTER THE но ነ DUNNO инат“ 
SVMMER? THEN ( HE'LL DO. МАЕ 
WE'LL GO LIVE „НЕШ. NEED A 

BY You, OR WHAT ` J NURSE OR SOMETHING. 


SHE HAV То ERASE አ HAIRBRUSH FROM 
BECAUSE. HE WOULDN'T PAY g 


THE Ви. 
FOR HER PERSONAL \TEMS HOW 


COULD А COUPLE ИМЕ LIKE THAT 
Ж | 
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YouR МИЕЕ, 
5 SHE'S JEWISH ? 


: 1 = ፍነ 
“tA 
НІШ 
= ШІ us 


ል COUPLE OF VLADEKS FRIENDS, | |175 50 CLAUSTROPHOBIC “ክሩ NEVER 
THE KARPS, JUST HI- JACKED BEING AROUND VLAPEK. ВЕ 4 LEARNED 
МЕ.“ Y'KNOW EVEN THEY < HEN EVERYTHING N HOW то 4 
Š -Ңе% $0 ANXIOUS | RELAX - 
= ) 


Diep CAN'T STAND HIM. 


ቭ ч 
И 


MAYBE. BUT LOTS OF THE PEOPLE UP НЕВЕ] КОН, ABOUT МАРЕК 

ARE SURNIVORS = LIKE THOSE KARPS — ኑን MATCHES 0:7 ENEN 

ነየ THEY'RE WHACKED ህየ IT's INA W [6 СКАДЕВ, TAN чо 
T о ... 


SINCE GAS ነ INCLUDED | | GOD. IF И WASN'T 5501 YOUVE BEEN ENJOYING M 
IN THE RENT, HE LEAVES | | 4o PATHETIC, YOURSELF, курс? COME- WE'LL Š 
А BURNER LIT ALL DAY 4 | IT'D ФЕ KINDA | Sit TOGETHER AND YoU CAN HELP 
TO SAVE ON MATCHES. МЕ To PREPARE MY BANK PAPERS. 
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ИА few tense hours later... 


ACCH, ARTIE. AGAIN You Look WENE N 
MADE THE имле ADDITION. / с. 


НЕСЕР Т TWICE. | 
fA и CORRECT! ' 


m TRUE (1111 


"үт [г ll 


K. 


husni You're $o LAZY! 2/ LAZY?! DAMN N 
ተ ate WE SHOULD MAKE 
a ሻሸ THE Кент WAY. 


= NORE у = EE мти pon T NOU BOTH 
ги. ANCO Р 
FINY THE MISTAKE. ea Да ше UT FOR А WALK? 


си ወማ 4 


eT 


M 


ЖЯ 21 


LL... DON'T МАХ OGETHER F БЯ M | “BOT FOR NW LEGS ነኘ SIGH. OKAY.. l'LL. 
= к g 1 COULD USE NOW Ц GET МУ ТАРЕ. ДЕ 
WITH You Widen ген n THAT WE WALK A LITTLE) CORDER, £0 То! 

= ISNT መሽ ү 
| | LUO 


И 


a om 
Soe Уан | ү - ` Би Tig mx ||| 
Е x FU ти! | % ` * 
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$7 


WHAT ARE: : ram way Г MEAN, IN GENERAL, Y MAYBE WELL TOGETHER | 
L0 OTHE 4 ДАҚ To THE END ОҒ THE. 
NOW, РОР? A PINES HOTEL 27 Да 

AND THEN BACK 


\ Тоо You: FRANÇOISE ) $07 THEN | Pie ge со Y 
AND 1 CAN ONLY STAY À BACK, | $ Y ONEENS D iaa 


Y S 


Í 09 WITH ME, VM SORRY,PoR 1 DON'T “YES. You DON'T HAVE f 
Ка NEWS A LENORE. que '፣ WOULD WORK OUT. ), To ANSWER NOW.’ ሩሩ 
Pin ВЕМЕМВЕВ, MY HOUSE 4 | ! MEAN, WE'VE GOT OUR ONLY то THINK OF ነ፤- Y 


17% ALSO YOUR’ HOUSE TOO. | | OW PLACE. TO LWE, AND- Ва 
) ANT 


SEE 


яя Ç Уа 
HUNG 
% 


EVAN 
ПАВ 
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Е CAME To A BiG HALL 
ND THEY SHOUTED ON US. | сет UNDRESSED! 
И LEAVE YouR VALUABLES ! 
(LINE UF! SCHNELL! 


ER 


BUT You UNDER- Үтәли 
HAND. NEVER K 

ANIA AND ነ 2 А 
WERE SEPARATED! >g пай 


1 


NO! THe WAR rut vs = 
AKART, BUT ALWAYS, ЙІ 
BEFORE AND AFTER, ҰЙ 
WE WERE TOGETHER 


THEY Тоок FROM ህሪ DUR PAPERS, OUR CLOTHES AND OUR НА 


1 (PEST. WHWHATS GOING To HAPPEN US?) Д 


a TA А 
22 ሯ р 
БЕЙ» 
М 


GRABS OUT, Ñ ME ABOUT 
MY МОМЕХ!- J AUSCHWITZ. 


Z | | Cie THEY BROUGHT You 
= ) | HERE, THEY'LL Рот You 
—< BAL HEI To WORK-THEY'RE NOT 
AUSCHWITZ. WAS INA TOWN } | የፍጽሻ To uc Yo YET, 
CALLED OSWIECIM, BEFORE FEE 
THE WAR i CAME OFTEN 

WERE TO SELL MY TEXTILES, 


“АМО Now, 
V CAME AGAIN. 


; %2 KS 
72%. > 2 
МАЦА: 
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ENERNWHERE WE МАР To RYN - 50 LIKE ЭЗу) AND THEN RAN US TO THE SAUNA ,., 


ay ሙክ еле 
PAGAN 


НЕВЕ \T WAS THE LINE "SHOWERS, Кот THE DEAD 
) ка SHOWERS WHAT We HEARD SOMETIMES RUMORS. 
77И И во 1 WLZ 58. СА Яғ”. ti. 


E-EXCUSE ME. THESE - 
SHOES ee TOO SMALL. K A 


“THEN NENE ЕМЕ! " Loo, 
ON WHAT LETHE THREW, 


\ WAS አ LUCKY ONE. EVERYTHING FITTED ME A LITTLE. 
[MNBE Now ነገ оң THE Т ፐፐ ІШІ AND Too BIG FOR ME ~v: 


THEY'LL РТ; 


N 


ው 
SS 


See 


THEN REGISTERED US N.. 

THEN TOOK FROM ህሪ OUR NAMES. ША 
AND HERE THEN РОТ 

ME MY NUMBER . 
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ALL AROUND WAS А SMELL $0 TERRIBLE, | CANT EXPLAIN». 
SWEETISH... So LIKE КИ ም AND FAT. 


ሙጫ ጊ:፣ 


HERE WA AVRAHAM 
MANDELOAUM'S N THEW! 


SS ==: 2 


You WROTE US ABOUT HOW HAPPY Y нун- 
Хоу ARE IN HUNGARY -THAT WE 

SHOULD JOIN You КЕНІ AWAY.) 
WELL.» HERE WE ARE. 


54፤ ну 
"2 Y 2 К 


lE POLES WHO ARRANGED OUR ፎሪርአየር' “ы 
UNDERSTOOD YIDDISH. So THEY KNEW 
? XOU WERE WAITING То HEAR IF 1 WAS SAFE, 


Zt 
ИА 
ረ 
ሪራ 


УА 


ІМ [1111 


IN BIELSKO THE POLES | ЖКА 
AND Е m ONE. WAY 
© woe cee ще . J OUT OF HERE FOR ALL OF US 
С ል PISTOL UP Tomy HEAD. | |” COMME 


THE GERMANS 

DIDN'T NEED THEM. 
50 THEN FINISHED 
ALSO IN AUSCHWITZ: 


£ oS] ; ሪራ " 
ELT Ва A: 
7% 6 121: Сц fi 
ሽ AVRAHAM \ DIDN'T SEE AGAIN’: 
| I THINK HE CAME OUT THE CHIMNEY, 


лыч Sy cee Пим 
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ЕЕ. 


Wn መው ያና 
e) E 
АД ፡ ረ“ 


ብ 

ЕЗ .. ሽ 
i 2% қ E 

> eee 5 

8% 9% даа 2% 
2125 کک‎ 253 86 
zy zz [LN %:5 "i EZ 
ጅ5 55 = = ERG 6 Ñ %2 
- 2 = 
FE 3 223 Е | 53 
Дни маб 58 | 25 
So У Gn Е: = 
ЖЕ e 2 ғ @ 
52 252 28 | 23 
е БА zv шы 2: 
23 S 9 <š УМ э 
2% =a 528 а ЕЯ 
ess 223 TES 
22 57% зи |2 


ош T3 

c С 

+ САҢ 

š е XXe | < 

55 Е ህን 
5 ; 52 
5 — 

3: 3 28 

оу Í ES 

ме N 2% 

8% \ ex 

3% 52 

38 rd 

зо 


PRIEST WAS RIGHT! 


И TOTALS EIGHTEEN, 


"LL COME 


UT UM CERTAIN YOV 


8 


t CAN'T KNOW IF ГЫ SURVIVE THIS 
THROUGH ALL THIS ALIVE! 


*-2 
Ny e. 


а. 


WELL, 


/ 


.ФУЪ” Д7 Я 


STARTED To BELIEVE. \ TELL 
You, ЧЕ PUT ANOTHER LIFE IN ME. 
ጨዉ 


EHR 


1 
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FOR МЕ IT WAS HARD HERE, „„Вут NOW, IN AUSCHWITZ, MANDELBAYM WAS A MESS. 

BUT FOR MN FRIEND MANDEL- H 4 АУЫ 4 
ы 1 PANTS WERE ` 

BAUM IT WAS NORE HARD. BIG LIKE FoR 2 


PEOPLE, ANO ME 
HAD NOT EVEN ል 


60 IN. THIS Мо 
| HE HAD То HOLD 
$0 WE COULD 
Амр MAYBE 
WITH WHOM TO 
| EXCHANGE ለፕ 


үч Sosnowiec, EVERYONE. 
KNEW МАМРЕ РУМ. 
МЕ WAS OLDER AS МЕ 
NICE...A VERY RICH MAN... 


ONE SHOE WAS 


BIG LIKE አ BOAT. 

BUT THIS, AT LEAST 

HE соу? WEAR. НЕ HAV To 
> GO AROUND 


WITH ONE 
Foot onto 


K 1 DROPPED ሸን AND BY THE N | ነ SPILLED Most oF MY 
Ñ TIME ነ BENT DOWN , $0ME- | | 5006, d WHÉN ие, 4 


A STOLE T. 


SSSSSSS 


FoR A Дт You COULD 
d СЕТ ^ HALF DANY BREAD, 
e 


HOLD ONTO MY BOWL N MY God. PLEASE GoD... 
AND MY SHOE FALLS DOWN, HEL? ME FIND А PIECE OF S 
ነ PICK УІНЕ SHOE AND < STRING AND А SHOE THAT Fits! 


ы. PANTS FALL DOWN: | Dom е 5 ІШІ 


s 

{ 
BVT HERE Gop DIDN'T Come. 
WE WERE ALL oN OUR OWN. 
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er 


$0, MANDELBAUM AND ነ WERE TWO IN አ ВЕР. | = 
WE DIDN'T KNOW W, SINE IT WAS SPACES LEFT. 


IT WAS ROOM HARDLY ከሀጅ ñ ШЕТІН enis sua 
Ц то MONE. ом то Go ; Š ат 
| DOWN To THE TOILET WAG |Ң 


[i mu 
И | м አ COMING BACK ነ аз 
FIND PGAIN WHERE 15 MY | 
A መ тр мт. ፦ -:ታ--” 
INTHE BARRACK WAS A KAPO -A SUPERVISOR- HE DUNS UE on Чоо. | 


፲ NOW 
6 
WAS SCREAMING AND KICKING WHATEVER МЕ. COULD. ሀ BELLIES лек! 


Ац аны 
ITY 


— 


зорро 


есі 
ርማ 


<5 
SNORT NTS 


SSSI 


A 
KX 
> 
SS 


®۵ 


[р Stano ve: 
ГА HE DOWN! 


Ди ሌፍ: 
| ШЕР 


E Dee 
CIS ы INN SI а Ач, IANI 


NS DID SUCH “SPORT” ALL ры ወኪ 
(4 (S Î “ሼህ 46 - ‘TIL SOME DROPPED DEAD. THEN MORE. Й 


RE CRN кугу зҡ уу а аза w ር т, 
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(A Don't WANT To GET тоо አ 

CLOSE To HIS STICK. A 

(Хо жәр 2 8 BESIDES, LOOK AT ALL 
RAISE YOUR | THE HANDS UP ALREPDW..) 
HAND, VLAQEK:) ይ і 


ው መረ 


s 
< 


SS 
NN 


SSS 
FN: 


MANION 
"i | ІШІ. 


HERE... 197.- VER PEN... 
DER PEN 15T...\N ..DER TAB! 


[IN 


Є 


$ EW 
poris 


= 


“aa КС И РАНА AN EN 


SSS 


лаш 


№ 


gi 
Я 


TV RRNA 
Шуу OY 
KAL, 5 WOW vt W VERN FE А 
MY 


ZW Ç 
A HANDS, 50 1 APPROACHED. М 
YES. V GANE. PRIVATE LESSONS 
OF ENGLISH WHEN | LIVED ና 
“THEN IN CZESTOCHOWA - 


w 


| 


ЛЕА WU f. 


8 
в 
© 
š 
e 
z 
$ 
ғ 
š 
š 
> 
: 
X 


Г LSTEN-THERE ARE Too MANN Ñ 
PRISONERS HERE THE $$ WILL. 
LINE You ALL ህየ TOMORROW . 
ВЕ SURED STAND Q 
| ON THE FAR LEFT. 


YOU MANAGED To GET THE 
BERLITZ BOOKS HERE! { 
Чоу STUDIED ALREADY 
To CONWEATE VERBS? 


L 11! 
ЕДІ / 1) 
Жү) 
4 НИ 


И 


| 
Ат, 
LL, 


Тех 
x 
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IN THE MORNING, THE 5.5. CHOSE WHO To TAKE FOR THE DAY To WORK- WEAK oNES THEY 
BEFORE THEY CAME fo ME, THEY TOOK ENOUGH. 


==; 


THE Karo PUSHED THOSE REMAN- 
ING ‘To CLEAN UP IN THE BUCK, 


' NAITSPIEGELMAN- ' 
YOU come WITH ME! 


PAN 


| \ o ИА > I 
UL EF mto 


HERE ነ SAW ROLLS! ነ SAW EGGS! MEAT! 
СОЕРЕЕ! Ад THE TAGLE FULL! 2 
You KNOW WHAT Ç WAS TO SEE SUCH THINGS. 


| WHAT ARE You WAITING FOR? 
$W DOWN AND EAT! | 
” 5. 
«3 
y: 
% TS at 
f N THIS FOOD, IT 
КВЧ ins oR МЕ. 


AYA) АРА 


A М | T | 3 


аланин! 114. 


VC MUST BE 175 His BREAKFAST. 
SEE HOW HAPPY НЕ HAS IT HERE! — HUNGRY, 1 Сом GRAB ALL oF IT! 


4 


va 


А KAPO. OTHERWISE !'> BE А NOTHING LIKE You... 4 
Т Now THE ALLES ARE BOMBING THE REICH. ነየ THEY WIN 
TWAS WAR, IT WILL BE WORTH SOMETHING ጭ know ENGLISH, | 


< 
N 
; 
И 
; 
; 
7 
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| TAKE OFF ALL YOUR CLOTHES. | 
CHOOSE THINGS THAT FIT. ፅ 
av Ж 


a 20 
ነ 1 «Ес 


d ከሽ £0 1 Тоок ቦላናዕይርዮ 
"| CLOTHES LIKE TAILORED. 


$0.0RE | YES SIR. BUTI 
You ALL ኦ HAVE ONE MORE 
SET? FAVOR то АФК... 


AST 
ШІП 
You JEW! You've on Been © 


HERE A FEW DAYS AND You'RE 
р REAPY 10 00 BUSINESS?! 


{= ISN 


Г COULD V ALSO TAKE THIS 
EXTRA PAIR OF SHOES, 
А DELT AND ስ SPOON го 


= 


71 I 


1-1 DON'T WANT TO MAKE. | 
TROUBLE. YOU'VE. BEEN 


МЕ... 
ERY PAIR OF WAS FOR т FRIEND 4 


(=. 
' 
* 


De j Z ` AU 
€ ANE 


\ EXPLAINED HIM EVERYTHING ABOUT MANDELBAUM, 


ም WELL-- COULD “LOSE” THE BELT AND 
SPOON - BUT BRING ME YOUR FRIEND'S 
OLD SHOES TOMORROW -OR ELSE ' 


[ ; жу 2,4 


мб В 
UM TELLING NoU — | WAS AMAZING WELL-OFF! 
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SA) ^-^ GENERAL! 7 ረዉ 
|| pas 72 4 е 


А | | AND HERES A BELT-Not EA 


(кыр ONE MORE THING: Y 
ል PAIR OF WOODEN SHOES 
THAT WILL FIT You! у 


БЕБЕУ 


„АҢ? THE КАРО KNEW 
MANDELBAUM WAS МЧ FRIEND 
50 WE LEFT HIM ALSO ALONE. 


LADEK?!! | HAH! NOT QUITE. BUT VVE 
BEEN LUCKY, AND | DIDN'T 
You Look LIKE Е ዩ 


ORGET YOU... 
f, 


И p 
7 ФА 


ТУДА 
WAG 


[4 


Y MY бор. MN GOD. NN ОЎ, 
r's А MIRACLE VLADEK. 


EN CES 
( ` «4 27 Е 


ДА | HE WAS $0 HAPPY, HE WAS CRYING... 
АҚ AND 1 STARTED ALSO CRYING WITH HIM. 


EES 


SSS, 


Wiss 


чадо 


| thi ДВ | 


| РУ COULD HELP THs. - 
В 50. vt WAS FINISHED WITH MANDEL- 
T BAUM. | NEVER SAW HIM MORE AGAIN. 
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$o You Don't | HE GOT KILLED. 
OR HE DIED. 
V KNOW THEY 


FINISHED НІМ. 


А 
РЕ. 


ው 


жж Z 5 
«xe W WAS WITH MANDELBAUM — ONLY 


` МАТ WERK OFTEN THEN vip $0... 
бау У 


+n OR МАВЕ HE GOT SICK. бо THEY PUT HIM FIRST 
IN THE "HOSPITAL ” AND THEN INTHE OVEN r,’ 


Хо SEE HOW THEY DID? AND \ HAD IT STILL 
HAPPY THERE. FOR МЕ ҮТ WAS NOT YET THE END. 


ኒ 
% 


MAYBE ON THE WALK (o WORK, እ GUARD GRAGBED HIS САР AWAY: 


бо сет YOUR, < 
| сре- мек: др 
е1 


РА g а 


ድ. 


1 
[ 


at! 
/ 


А | i! МЕ RAN То Pick iT UP. ff 
VAN: | ANDTHE GUARD SHOT ዐዘ | 
ያ ነነ HIM FOR TRYING To ESCAPE. | 
ë | Мас ашн на 
THEY WANTED ONLY To FINISH EVERYONE OVT. 
IT WAS VERY HARD WORK AND VERY LiTTLE FOOD, 


NEWCOMERS WERE МЕКА? FROM ME. | LOOKED 
LIKE ^ BIG SHOT AND THE. KAPO KEPT ME CLOSE. 


THEN'LL WANT 200 WORKERS TOMORROW. 
IVE. ONLY GOT 160 STILL REGISTERED меке. 
“Хоу BETTER HIDE IN MY ROOM... 


[ሠ 0 ፪፪ " 


ИА. 


ግ FoR OVER TWD MONTHS | STAYED HERE 
1 SAFE AND TAUGHT то HIM ENGLISH. 


«48 ፪ ፲፻] ሺ TEHMA TK E NIFH HEE 
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OF THE GROUP WHEN | ARRIVED, ONLX 1 REMAINED... 
7 7 


NLADEK,WHAT WAS YouR ነ | WORKED INA 
PROFESSION BEFORE You | LOT OF DIFFERENT 
WERE BROUGHT HERE? ለ BUSINESSES. WHY? 


I'VE KEPT YOU HERE IN THE “QUARANTINE 

BLOCK” AS LONGAS 1 CAN. You'LL HAVE 
To BE ASSIGNED OUT To А WORK CREW... 
SKILLED WORKERS GET BETTER TREATMENT, 


=Z T 


СХ 


Z 


м НЯ 


(CAN po ANYTHING ONCE I'm : | WAS Not REALLY ATINMAN. BUT | KNEW አ 
SHOWN HOW. INTHE GHETTO ! Ü LITTLE: W SOSNOWIEC | WAG IN A TIN SHOP 

V WORKED IN А WOOD SHOP... REGISTERED To GET N SAFE WORK PASSPORT, 
IN S05 NOWIEC | WAS A. TINSMITH. A Рр. AND | WATCHED HOW THEY WORKED. 
[5$ 
ІЗ? : 

| [ር 
۹ 
> “2 


44 J 
725 


UH-HuH. (оо TOLD МЕ. WHAT ነ WANTED То ASK 
Чоу ABOUT THOUGH, 15 WHAT HAPPENED To 
MOM WHILE You 


WE MUST TURN QUICK AND GO BY 
THIS RORY (0 COME хо THE PINES! 


% Ф 


MV 


IN THI WAY THE HOTEL GUARD CAN'T 2 | | SOMETIMES \ GET HERE FREE DANCING ) 
ЖЕ US, AND WE CAN 5 oN THEIR PATIO. LESSONS, КА THEN WAVE FORTHE GUESTS | | | 
175 PRETTY THERE To Ят. ጩጭ FREE BINGO GAMES AND PRIZES. 


1 COME ALMOST EVERX 
"Mx А, 
ዎቹ፲ 4 
KU 


DAY IN THIS МАХ. 
AWA 


X 
H 


SSS 
ፍፍ 


^. 
SS 


SS 


A i 


А 


529. 
Ў 


ШІ o» 
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DOWNSTAIRS 15 А СММ мита ҮЙ Чо THANKS. AREN'T You Ñ | РЕН. FROM OUR BUNGALOWS 
К STEAM ROOM AND А WHIRL AFRAID You'll GET 4 | EVERYBODY comes HERE 

Д POOL... MAYBE 1 CAN TAKE YoU ДД CAUGHT TRESPASSING? | | ALWANS, OR To BRICKMAN'S 
IN THERE TOMORROW. DS ру— агу Й | ноте. up THE ROAD. 


,.፡1 LIKE BETTER THE PINES. ONLY IT'S LOOK. THEY'RE GIVING NOW CARDS FOR BINGO. | 
THAT INTHE GYM HERE You CAN'T HAVE Р q YOU WANT WELL PLAY 


ALOCKER WITHOUT GIVING А ROOM KEY. ЕЙ оа-уа ULL Алан 
Se = А NEW TAFE AND 


«гл елы 
4 / aes Ye ) 
= (ра 177 


з 
«А 


N 


cir 


ነ WON HERE A BINGO Game ነ [ Bep ме Sixt А YOUNG LADY || «$0 1 GAVE TO HER МҮ CARD 

ONE TIME THE WANNER GOT / ን WHAT GOT $0 DISAPPOINTED AND SAND: "| DON'T CARE FOR 

А PRIZE OVER To 15 ROOM. THAT SHE [097 SHE HAD SUCH PRIZES NOY Go uP To ВЕ 
-~ ONLY IT WAS, JUST ONE NUMBER AWAN NER... WAS SHE HAPPY. 


> V, | HAY No Room. ( 
Xov ነ А 
+ m 7 ` ДАЙ); 
; 9; 


„Ф222 
2 


ረሻ PID Nov TELL HER You YoU KNOW, IN TOWN ሄራ A BINGO PLACE- So ¢ № CARD. MALA 
WEREN'T A GUEST HERE? | | LIKED SOMETIMES то GO. AND | SAID T HER, "FOR WHAT 7 
жа pf | FORTHE COFFEE THEY GWE AFTER? BINGO WE CAN PLAY 
WHY (o TELL?? THIS A | AT THE PINES, AND BETTER COFFEE WE HAVE At HOME! " 
WASN'T HER BUSINESS. ` 


To be continued. 
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Steinlein, circa 1900 


WRITTEN > WIND 


STORY Бу ТОМІ CAPUOZZO = 


FOR MONTHS , CARS WERE BEING BURNED IN FLORENCE. IN LESS THAN A YEAR, EIGHTY CARS BURNED. IT ALWAYS 
HAPPENED AT NIGHT. 


Rc 


A WHILE AGO, THEY ARRESTED A PSYCHO- BUT THE CARS KEPT ON BURNING. 
PATH. THEY LOCKED HIM UP IN THE MONTE- WAS ARRESTED. THEY CAUGHT HIM STICK- 
LUPO PSYCHIATRIC PRISON. ING GAS SOAKED RAGS UNDER A FIAT. 


NOW,THEY'VE JUST ARRESTED A 36-YEAR OLD THE WITNESS CALLED THE POLICE .НЕ WAS 
FIRES . GERMAN GUY. SOMEONE SAID THEY 'D SEEN HIM CAUGHT WHILE TRYING TO ESCAPE . 
SHOVING SOME RAGS UNDER A CAR. 


Ñ 


THE GERMAN GUY 16 A SET DESIGNER . GREAT — ABOVE I DON'T KNOW IF HE STAGED IT. ВИТ, FLORENCE, AT NIGHT, 
SUSPICION . IN FLAMES ... WHAT AN UNFORGETTABLE STAGE SET!.. 


newgarden 


SWISS ENCINEER FROM FOREST HILLS: | met you Sun am. 29 A2 at 
E Bway subway Had no pen for your = Contact Judy at RVV M 1079 


ASCAP LADY. You're blonde, live in W Vill. We met at 42 subway | went 
to Pi. Slope. You got off too soon, Let's talk music. Tony 789-8220 


To the well dressed man on the Lex exp, 1/29 who gave up his seat because 
of my hat. May I have the pleasure of your company for а cocktail? 
У Box М6104 


M.KAPLAN met you on t 
Please call 222-3039 ADEENA 


LEXINGTON AV LOCAL SUBWAY SUNDAY FEB 7TH 11:30AM 
We both got on the train at Bleecker St, exchanged looks and smiles, like а 
fool gt off at 51а, ST. You stayed onthe train. You're а handsome, with 

ight brown hair. You had on а dark grey coat, with а blue scarf. 1 
have dark brown hair, a beard, and was wearing a fuzzy black coat with a 
burgendy scarf. blue pente and black boots. А kiss you blew my way knock 
ed me off my feet. Please write УУМ15363 


Lovely Lady Who Inquired About My Hebrew Ring 
On 4/1 B/W 51St.& Wall St, On 45 Train Please Call 875-6496 


Spotted you on the #6 train--you were wearing a satin Stag jacket that said 
Roxanne & your hair was the perfect length. want you'Please call 976-3838 


D Train to Bklyn -3/9 -6pm You read Voice on bridge 
in the dark. 1 got off at 7th Av w/orange sack VV М. 2336 


SWEETIE, I looked and 1 waited and | couldn't lind vou 
Please don't mean, Liz K 


To the Woman in the purple coat 
first saw each other on 6 train 77th st. Then again on Thursday morn 5/27, 
near Dugall on 20th St. We waved, but I could'nt stop. 
Please call Geoff 619-23 
46 12:10PM -- Handsome maie, Zird si station. You wore green tench coat, 
work boota & never returned my glance. Happy birthday David Š Love Š 


‘On the RR, 5/6, you wore a grey suit and maroon Twore a brown 
[በለሷ vo was |. Let's get in touch. Write VV P11546 

7/4 Downtown ‘A Train. 60. | got off at 103rd, you at 96th. We passed 

each other later and said Hi Га like to see vou again. Call J. 620-0611. 


NATALIE WOOD LOOKALIKE 
We met at the 23rd St & Park Ave subway exit at 9:30AM, Mon, Nov 22nd 
Please call me. G. T. 687-5522 ext-505, 


You were on 800 train from Penn Sta & got off at Philly. 6/10. and were 
Sitting in front of me Would like to see vou again. Write VVI 1944 


RR 5/18 midnight. U got off 77 st. White shirt. Tw/lady friend sensed your 


I saw you on the subway. 


1 nur /2- You 66 reo nau. 


Both got on 50th. I got off 
sweatpants. I gave lady my seat 4 
you, please tell me how. VVP3380| 


1 saw you on the subway 
but I forgot what you 

looked like. I smiled. You ignored me. 
Send photo. 


~ DID WE MEET AROUND OCTOBER. AND. DON T KNOW YOUR 
NAME. Could you. Elaborate. In case 1. Don't see you. R УУ P 10297 
Marlene, we met on the 9am train to Long Beach 10/6 


Our talk ended much too soon. You got oft 1-stop bet me. Call 516-431-1205 


VALENTINE'S NITE 3am attr woman w/curly dk blonde hair, short 
brown jkt, jeans. Waiting for E' at W. 4th. Г was w/woman. Call 567-8612 


We perting at Astor PI) And 
роке. Isaw your blue eyes and 
Them... Call me, (212) 674-2088. ROSE. 


ASTORIA: WOMAN IN DENIM. We met on Queensboro 
RR platform, 9/12. Please сай Johnny, 726-2741 


nglishman, Times Square, 4/20: Г asked directions, and pursued 
ERA dad of vou My mistake. Lets correct t R-VEMI1250 


HILLARY 
Му name's CHRIS (red beard, glasses, black jacket). I met you on the RR 
to 57th St. Wed, 3/2/83 early afternoon. I'd really like to see you again. 
Please call 516-684-7297, 
Dotty on the A Train, call the guy wi 
David 974-1990 


Vor WERE READING GORKY PARK FRI SITI 
2AM #1 SUBWAY NORTH. I ASKED YOU 
ABOUT IT. YOU LOOK ORIENTAL 
IWANT TO MEET YOU CALL LEWIS AEA 378 


Len from Georgetown - met you on LL, 3/12. Couldn't get into Heartbreak- 
шер in touch? Roseanne 471-8400 8:30-5: 


The 3:38 From Phila 3/14. You: Tan Pants, Pettite, NY Times, Me: Sat In 
Front, Beard, Borrowed Pen. Was Too Shy To Talk. Call Me 689.0097 


WITNESS WANTED:Woman stabs man/W. 4th subway/Wed 3/2, 9:40pm 
Call 212-743-7611 or 891-8758 nites or ву. 410-4860 anytime 


27 IRT, 8/17, 8:30 PM. ME: Dk shirt, jeans, across from cream blazer. 
Dk dress, blonde, lovely. You: off at 52 St. too soon. Write VV Р 5252 


Met you on ‘RR’ 7-19, 4pm homebound. You sexy thing. 
T auraed іп swiss mocha. 376-5335. I am tickled pink 


SAT NT. 11/13 You were wearing black leather jacket riding 2nd ave down- 
town sitting next to door. | was wearing black hat. We both got off 70th 
st. Wanted to say “hello”. but shy. Please call Nereida 595-8737 


WE EXCHANGED GLANCES оп D- Train Sat night, 10/9. 7-8. You got on 
Таке with red headed friend. You were wearing a sport coat. I have a beard, 
тт hair and grey sweatshire. | would like to :neet you. Rob 252 


ж Student (A P гөп Path to Journal 54 
Please Call Rich evenings 516 918-1229 


We smiled on “ЕЁ” train to Bklyn, last car, 9/30, 7:45pm. 
You: THE RED DRAGON; Sandy moustache, Helen 541-6430 work. 


Woman on Subway Drapery & Textile designer on Nu . to Flatbush, I was 
‘on my way to buy carpenters tools. Like to see you, Steve 838-6685 


1 THOUGHT YOU WERE FROM CANADA. YOU THOUGHT I WAS 
FROM MASS. We rode on the F train & listened to the squeaking below 
You got off Bway/LaFayette & I went on my way. 1 know it was only 1 stop, 
‘but how about getting together? Aye. Call me. Steve 499-0451 


TALL REDHAIKED WOMAN Reading Brothers Karamazov on F train 
noon SAT. Get oif 23rd St. We Smiled. Please CALL 596-064: 


FOOL/ARTIST: YOU TELL МЕ 


© 1983-86 Mark Newgarden 
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I rode the same train for 3 years 


O 


r maybe I did forget what you looked like. 
J 


KATR 
sd $9 
245 
И қаба: 


And опе day it just came back. 


purposely dropping the Polaroid 


leaving 


you 


to wonder why I bothered. 
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ALL the betten (5 
ato SPY ON 

jeke man ex t 
ያ Doo ћ 


And the Maw next dooR always Seems fo be 
ae doing Something 
— worth watching 
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РР е: 
ja Comma. home | 
т Think фе saw me MM 


Watchin ኬፍርአህ5ዬ-- | 
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was PEK ut 


ee | he windo W 


„ЛЕ THERE'S 
SOMETHING J 


ү ዘ 
WHO YA 
J WANT TO 

COME? ЕД 
GHOST 

N BREAKERS! 


“The Knuckleheads",in 


I'VE HAD 
A ROUGH 
DAY! 


YOUVE HAD A ROUGH DAY7,, 
IVE HAD A ROUGH DAY / 


HAD A ROUGH 
DAY..? 
IVE 

HAD А ROUGH 

DAY! 


CERTAINLY 
LOOK | 


DON'T BE 
SILLY! DINNER 


HEY... 
YoU'RE MoT 


YOU KNOW , IF МЕ TOLD YOU г E М Же 
OWCE,l'YE TOLD YOU A CIA m E 


n = A LIAR? 


INA. 


OH, 
YOU THINK YoU'RE 
E SMART... 
ELL , YOU'RE $ 
NOT / и HOUTING . 


OK... M OH, YOU ALWAYS ia р .. JUST WHAT ARE 
ALRIGHT. Е SAY THE SAME ща You NAGGING 
WHAT IM THING. C. иа МЕ ABOUT? 
TRYING то ረ 


ወ 1986 Norman Dog 


ABSTRACT JESTS! R- 


№. аа. Д | - OVER 
" 5 ARISMAN, BEYER, BURNS, CARO, COHEN, CRUSE, DAVIS, 
DE HAVEN, DOG, DOURY, FRIEDMAN, GILLIS, GREEN, GUARNACCIA, 
HARRINGTON, HERSHFIELD, HOLLAND, INFRAROT, KAMAGURKA, KAWAMURA, KAZ, KERLIN, 
KOLM/CARDIN, KOMAR & MELAMID, MAREK, MARISCAL, MASEREEL, MASSE, MAX, MEULEN, MILLET, 
ae MUZO, NEWGARDEN, PANTER, PAPPAS, PENCIL, PERELMAN, K. PICASSO, L. PICASSO, PLACID, POLLOCK, 
% 


POUSSIN, RICHARD, SACHAT, SALA, SAUL, SCHWARTZO, SCHWIND, SEELE, SIOU, SMITH, SPIEGELMAN, 
SWARTE, TANSEY, WHITE, WILLEM, WILSON, ZOELL, ZORIN. 


SOME RAW ARTISTS SEEKING INSPIRATION 
" MAT መ ው! e SET т MEST. ga NC 


^ 


THERE'S. NOTHING WRONG 
THAT $ 500 WON'T FIX... 


Stuart Davis, From The Masses, Number 55, January 1918. Originally: “SOME MASSES ARTISTS SEEKING INSPIRATION." From the collection of Rick Marschall. 


HELLO MARY, WE 'RE 
Your NEW PARENTS ! 


ARE You ^ 
боор COOK ? 
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Катадигка 


GAGZ AMOUR 


His family owned a big old 
house in Philadelphia, and he 
claimed the attic for his studio, 
drawing with a brush and a stub 
pen on 3-ply kid-finish paper, 
just like the pros, and mostly 
copying pictures from his 
favorite newspaper strips. Years 
passed, and then—a real mile- 
stone in his life, don’t laugh—he 
found a coupon one day for the 
Spangler Home-Study School of 
Professional Cartooning buried 
in a page of ads for miniature 
monkeys, trick baseballs and 
bike speedometers at the back of 
a Little Dot comic book. Send 
Away, it said, For Our Free Tal- 
ent Test, and he did, to P.O. Box 
5, Sunburn Lake, New Jersey. A 
week later, not even, a smeary 
ditto with juice stains arrived in 
his self-addressed envelope, and 
here’s what it said to do: Draw a 
desert island, a horse in a speed- 
ing gallop, the military budget; 
draw a man, now draw his wife 
and make her a scary monster. 
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IT'S 10:00 PM—DO YOU KNOW 
WHAT YOUR CHILDREN ARE? 


Frans Masereel—1919 


Bruno Richard* 
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"Let's exclude Kathy...” 


DAS FRITINED FRAULEIN UND DER LARGEN KNACKWURST 


Mark Beyer* 


S. Kerlin 
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Justin Green 
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Bruno Richard* 
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| forget the name, 
but the fez is 
familiar! Get it? 
FEZ? Laugh, 
you twisted little 
monkey, or | | 
break your Басі! 


Marc Caro* 


Justin Green 


THAT'S 
WHAT | FORGOT 
TO Pick UP 

AT THE MARKET. 


MUSHROOMS! 


Norman Dog 


art spiegelman* 


In school there was a boy 
who would draw with his 7 
ejaculate, quick-sketching 2 


as һе jerked off. He could do 
Popeye, he could do Nancy, 
he could do the Sad Sack. 


“Dear Abby, He could do Kennedy and 
4 2 Khrushchev. Не did | 

Mine is а somewhat offbeat Khrushchev and his shoe. 

n С и When he was 18, Ве van- 

situation... ished. His clothes were 


found at the end of a pier. 
Bet you anything, though, 
he’s not dead. 


22:2. 
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Richard Sala 
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up with me." 


Frans Masereel.* From Les Morts Parlent, 1917 
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BACK FROM THE FRONT 


S.J. Perelman, circa 1926, from That Old Gang of Mine, New York, 1984 


He hated moving so much. Packing, un- 
packing, loading, off-loading. It was mur- 
der. He hated dancing with the furniture, 
and humping box after box, every box a 
million tons. His comic book collection 
alone filled seventeen cartons. It drove him 
crazy, moving, and each time he had to 
move again, he always said the same thing, 
usually while he struggled to get the couch 
through a door and his fingers—his draw- 
ing fingers!—were being mashed against 
the jam. He'd say, “I wish somebody would 
invent a shrinking ray. I’m serious! You 
laugh! It looks like a flashlight, all right? 
But you point it at this shit and everything 
gets small. Everything fits into the glove 
compartment. And there’d have to be an 
enlarging ray, too. A back-to-normal ray. 
Why doesn’t somebody invent a good ray, 


ЕЕАВ М- THE АК 

PROFITS FAME! BANANA ОП. :: 
Ц E n .9. e. қ - ° 

The big value pork pie this week certainly goes to little Teddy, only eighteen months old. ‘‘How do you like Матта new silk dress, 


Teddy?” inquired his mother. “It’s swell,” replied Ted briefly. “Апа just think, Teddy, all this silk was provided by a poor little 
worm!” mused the good woman. “Аге you referring to papa?” asked Teddy artlessly. Pretty raw one, hey, boys? 


The LEASH-er class 


The name of Delbert's course is “The American Gag 
Cartoon: Aesthetics of a Popular Medium." Edd 
thinks it sounds preposterous. When Del told him 
what the school was charging, he nearly plopped. 
"People don't know what to do with their money," he 
said. "If I had two bills to burn, I'd go to Florida, not 
listen to you compare me to Michaelangelo." Know 
what Del replied? "Small chance of that." Which 


struck the old gagman as a wee bit cutting. 


for God's sake? They waste time on electric 
curlers, Mr. Coffee—what crap!" He wasn't 
serious, but he was. He thought about rays 
alot, dreamed them up for others to invent. 
A better world for you and me. In his per- 
fect world, there'd be color funnies seven 
mornings a week, and plenty of rays. A ray 
to make his appendectomy scar vanish, and 
his acne pits. А ray to make everybody for- 
get they'd just heard him say something in- 
credibly dumb, like call a cabbage a head 
of lettuce—The Forgetso Ray! A ray to 
make his ears smaller and his dick longer. 
A ray to make himself invisible, another to 
clear his lungs of cigarette tars so he 
wouldn't get cancer at 42. He had no inter- 
est in reál science, only in rays. Specialty 
Rays. And, occasionally, Death Rays. 


Mark Tansey. Courtesy Curt Marcus Gallery, NYC. 
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Howard Cruse 
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"Well, if I'd known you were brain-dead, | never would have brought it up!” 


AUG 2 0 1985 


"There's something l'd like to get straight between us—This thing is bigger than both of us—lt sure is 
hard on а зиу— АМ I MAKING MYSELF UNDERSTOOD?” 


Every day he watched a quiz show called 
“Tournament of Trivia,” sponsored by de- 
caffeinated coffees and bran cereals. Con- 
testants were always sergeants in the army, 
small businessmen, and homemakers from 
the South. The game itself was Mesozoic— 
question, buzzer, breathless response— 
but he liked it because one of its regular 
categories was Famous American Cartoon 
Characters. He knew all the answers. Uncle 
Bim! he’d shout at the box. Walt Wallet! 
Snuffy Smith! At noon, he’d turn back to 
his board and clear it, he'd sharpen pencils 
and smoke half a joint. Нед put on a stack 
of skippy jazz records from the 1920’s—ani- 
mated-cartoon music, to him—and for the 
next five hours he’d draft gags and sketch 
out panels. But nothing ever sold. Drafts- 
man’s elbow he could live with, he could 
live with cluster headaches, a weight prob- 


lem, ten years out of high school and 
Clearasil, the vanishing formula, still on 
his grocery list. A wife. Soon a kid. All 
right, already, he didn’t complain. Not 
much, anyhow. But rejections? Form let- 
ters? That shit he couldn’t live with. He 
couldn’t live with such grief. He moped 
around, he lay on the sofa rereading old 
"Thor" comics. He masturbated a lot, then 
left the Kleenex on the floor by the toilet 
where his wife might find them. And she 
did, too, and after a while she figured them 
out. Those hurt. Nevertheless, she tried to 
remain hopeful. Everything/ll be okay, she 
said. You'll see. Everything falls together. 
He just sneered. And while he could still 
dream up gags to draw, nothing beside his 
wife's popped navel, how freaky, seemed 
that funny to him anymore. 


SUBURBAN AMBUSH 


WORDS BY RON KOLM 


THEY FIREBOMBED THE DINNER TABLE 
TAKING US COMPLETELY BY SURPRISE. 
WE EVACUATED OUR CASUALTIES FROM 
THE PATIO — TRACERS SKITTERING 
ACROSS THE SUMMER SKY. DAD IS A 
MEMORY WE'RE TRYING TO KEEP ALIVE. 


First kid: "Hey, Skip?" 
Second kid: "What?" 
First kid: "Have you seen 
the dog?" 


i LF ді 
“Oh, #5 Daddy!! How long сап you stay 


under water?” 


Infrarot 


I had a job on a scuzzy 
men’s magazine. I did 
proofreading, captions, 
backyards, cover lines. I 
pulled every blurb. I looked 
at girly chromes through a 
loup, then wrote copy, all 
that fuck-me stuff. The edi- 
tor was a woman. In her fif- 
ties. She wore jangly 
bracelets, pastel blouses, 
dark pilly skirts, a lot of 
makeup. She dyed her hair 
black. She read manuscripts 
and looked at cartoons. She 
hated desert island gags. 
She liked anything with 
hookers, though, or lovers 
caught red-handed. Cring- 
ing in a closet or out on a 
ledge. She was separated, 
almost divorced. Every day, 
she went to lunch at eleven 
o'clock. She came back a lit- 
tle drunk, usually. I fol- 
lowed her once. She sat on a 
park bench and read a best- 
seller. I hid behind a tree. 
This is not an erotic tale. 
Nothing ever happened. 
But I still can spell cunnilin- 


፤ ለላ TELLING 
NOU, MEYER, 
THAT HE'S 
SINGING 
тық 
BOHEME ' 


TELL TILL 
HE'S THROUGH= 
HE'S LIABLE 
To SWITCH, 
THE LAST 


A nd this із my wife 


Tom Pappas From a letter to RAW 


ue Prehistorie Ной” | 


ї NEVER 
SEEN SUCH 
BEAUTIFUL 
WOODWORK 


Harry Hershfield 
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“Let’s take this one too—her face will look 
GREAT оп а milk carton.” 


Kiki Picasso* 
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FOR MY BIRTHDAY, NATALIE MADE ME SOME NOODLES 


Last Siou 
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LOVE DEPENDS ON MONEY 
Clip this drawing and spin it on 
its axis (It’s so easy to be happy.) 


Pascal Doury 


Many years ago, I took care of an 
old man with Parkinson’s Disease. 
He couldn't hold his head up, and 
his lips constantly quivered and 
bubbled. I rolled his chair into the 
yard and read to him. We followed 
the shade. His daughter left postal 
envelopes containing his pills. I fed 


him those pills, and while he 
napped, I sketched on the enve- 
lopes. I found one yesterday. The 
daughter had written across the 
front: Two at lunchtime. And below 
that ГА drawn a pair of missionaries 
in a pot of boiling water. Was I try- 
ing to be funny, or what? 


“Well... at least he has your hat.” 


Charles Burns * 


Used to be fifteen or twenty of 
them making the rounds, now it’s 
five or six. Used to be they used to 
flirt with me every Wednesday, or 
even get dirty, but not anymore. 
They just come slumping off the el- 
evator and sit right down over there 
with leather portfolios from the 
Year One, and they wait. It used to 
be we had a water fountain—it used 
to be we had a coffee pot. Now we 
don’t. It’s really sad. And what's 
really saddest, you know what's 
really saddest? The clothes they 
wear, these cartoon guys. They still 
wear checks, they wear double-knit 
slacks. Used to be, I’d hear them 
telling funny-drunk stories. 
Drunks at the barbecue. Who fell in 
the swimming pool. Funny-wife 
stories. You know what I hear now? 
Who died. Who’s down to ninety 


Ever Meulen* 


"| told you those Arthur Murray rain dance pounds. I hate them. I'm sorry, but I 
” hate them. Іп the Fifties they were 
lessons would pay off. .. happy ав clams, friendly as the 


Atom. Do you remember Hazel? 


—Ç 


Joe Schwind * 


When | was 13 years old, the dentist told me they would be 
off in a year... 


... then he died. 


“т 


Peter баш. Photo: eeva-inkeri. Courtesy Allan Frumkin Gallery, NYC. 
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= Robert Fulton High—right? "67 or “68? 
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S FEAR OF A LIFE AFTER DEATH 
PROVED WELL FOUNDED. 
— SPECIAL! 


42 
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EAT" 


GEORGE 


„епшемем әҳпѕод 
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O shit! Here comes the weirdo who's going to ask us to put on the porcupine suits! ^ 
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MANNERS: 
ALWAYS KEEP А 
Рот OF FRESH 
COFFEE ОН HAND 
TO REFRESH ANY 


Mind YouR 


I'll include you in my prayers. 


и 


HE: Your doctor said your veins were too close together? 


SHE: Yes. He said | had very close (varicose) veins. 


HE: 


SHE: My doctor said my veins were too close together. 
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FOR YEARS, SCIENTISTS HAVE BEEN MAKING GUINEA PIGS OUT OF MICE 


„Әрем 1500г 
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SEE WHAT 1 MEAN? 


COWBOY HENK GOES TO NEW YORK 


NOISY NEIGHBORS 
KEEPING YOU UP АТ 
ABLY AN OVERDOSE. 


Mind YOUR 
MANNERS 


W LLN 


Hold this picture three inches from your eyes. Count to fifteen. Close NEN FTES 


your eyes. You'll be amazed at the results. Ñ GO SEEK THE ARCHES/ 
ከ s: : THE GOLDEN ARCHES/ 
1 UH... BRING ME ል 
DOUBLE CHEESEBURGER, 
A MEDIUM TAB, LARGE 
FRIES, UHHH... 


WHAT ELSE 2... 


Charles Burns 


Pascal Поигу“ 


Komar & Melamid, 1982-83, Photo: James Hamilton, Courtesy Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, New York 


Wayne White* 


—And this is me and Mom and Aunt Terry coming into town to see Destination = - : 
Moon. You can't see him, but that's my brother, Luther, in the handbag. YALTA CONFERENCE (From a History Textbook, 1984) 
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Магс Саго* 


“| said ‘My Kingdom for a 


HORSE, Damn it, a 
HORSE!" 


Nosy Brown used to read the gas 
and electric for a living, before he 
started writing comics. Down into 
your basement, and yours and 
yours and yours, he would creep 
one late morning every month, this 
stocky, smiley fellow with eczema 
at his hairline and a bright-yellow 
flashlight and a meter-man's book, 
and unless you followed close be- 
hind and watched him carefully, 
ninety seconds later he would creep 
back upstairs and out your front 
door with a locking pliers or a 
plumber's friend, maybe even a 
cut-glass creamer that your mother 
got at her bridal shower. And you 
never noticed. You never did. And 


that’s because Nosy was a baggy 
dresser and could always figure 
where to stick things so they 
wouldn’t bulge or suddenly drop. 
Ice skates and hi-hat cymbals, a 
wheel from an old baby stroller— 
seriously! Ethel Merman and Paul 
Whiteman records. You never 
missed them. People don’t know 
their cellars, he often said. They 
don’t know their asses, they don’t 
know their elbows. It was a com- 
pulsion with Nosy, liberating use- 
ful things and items of crap 
wherever he found them, some to 
keep, some to sell, and some to 
dump in the closest sewer. It was a 
big smile, a challenge, a joke. 


S. Clay Wilson 
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Drew Friedman 


Muzo 


Lucky stiff... Not many people reach 
such a high point in their life. . . . 


Cappy BIRTHDAY 
MoTHER ! 


Kamagurka 


icasso" 


Loulou Р! 


$ 
Muzo 


—Look, 


| drew the road: It’s here, in this comer, that | had the 
accident. 
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Don't think I’m just saying this to impress you, 
but / was once taken for the Lindbergh baby. 


—Please return to your homes, schools and places of business . . . | have nothing of interest to say 
whatsoever. I’m waiting for a man to install venetian blinds. 


y 


322998 


ESSE ара 


Muzo 


—Wh-who was that masked тап? 
—1 don’t know, but he left this silver 
bullet embedded in my thigh... 


—Listen old man, | want to go to 
Trifouillis sous Bois... 


—Well, | forbid it to you? 


Cathy Millet* 


First centurion: “Holy Moses!” 
Second centurion: " Jesus Christ!!! . . . "" 


Gary Panter* 
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approaching coyly. 
encroaching. 

coiling 

circly-circling. 

he'd slowly find her. 
he'd slowly have her. 
Conchita! 

Rudolpho! 

pluck, 

touch, 

pepper, 

punch, 

he'd slowly charm her. 
another series: 

touch, 

palm, 

retreat, 

circle, 

dip, 

touch, 

touch, 

touch. 

equal parts: 
hesitance/fire. 

equal parts: 
reserve/desire. 

to grasp her, to gather her, 
to meet her, to play her, 
to take her, to take her palm, 
palm in palm. 

matter of fact. again. 
she met him, 

she let herself be met, 
she moved towards him, 
alongside him, 

with him, for him, 


Mark Newgarden 


for her, for them, she met him. 


matter of fact. wait. 
wheeze. 

once more. 

touch, 

clasp, 

retreat, 

repeat, 

circle, 

dip, 

brush. 

then grasp. 

grasp firmly, grasp 
warmly, heartily, hotly, 
awkwardly, dumbly, 
gravely, blindly, numbly, 
Rudolpho! 
Conchita! 

matter of fact. 
closing a deal. 
striking a bargain. 
sealing a fate. 
shutting a door. 
opening a gate. 
boiling an egg. 
matter of fact. 

he'd have her, 

he'd keep her. 
locking, pushing, 
kneading, groping, 
helping, digging, 
sealing, 13 seconds, 
14 seconds, reeling. 
hell, 17 seconds 
Rudolpho! 
Conchita! 
entwining, releasing. 


Scott Gillis* 


“Tell me where it hurts . . ." 


| BRAKE FOR ZIPATONE 


art spiegelman 


Ever Meulen* 


MAIL BONDING 
ቪር 


The script usually arrives in the mail by 
the tenth, and I start to work on it right 
away, breaking it down. I’ve never met the 
guy who writes the book—N.B. Brown— 
and I’ve spoken with him only once, the 
time I called to complain about two stories 
in a row demanding an awful lot of science- 
fiction hardware. Since I have a hard time 
drawing that shit—machines and rocket 
ships—lI asked the guy to lay off. All right, 
okay, he said, no problem—and then he 
goes and sets the next episode in an auto 
junkyard! Cars, after machinery, give me 
the most aggravation. Who is this fucking 
guy Brown? Who is he? He’s ruining my 
life! 


Willem* 


AWW, COME ON Whenever he’s on the 


TIMMY...DON'T ВЕ telephone, he has to have a 
AFRAID...I'M YOUR pen in his hand and a pad of 
unlined paper nearby so 

SECRET ЕЕЕ that, talking business or just 
FRIEND: shooting the shit, he can 


doodle heads. Say he gets a 
call and there’s no pad and 
pen within easy reach, he'll 
say wait a sec, could you? 
and then go look. He'll 
come back, say thanks for 
holding, and start right in 
drawing his tiny little 
heads—heads only, in pro- 
file, with thick brows, goo- 
gly eyes, blobby noses, 
mouths wide open, tongues 
hanging out, spittle flying. 
He does left-facing profiles, 
right-facing profiles, he'll 
put wild hair on his heads or 
scratch in a little fringe over 
the ears. Sometimes he indi- 
cates a neck, sometimes he 
even sketches in a sport- 
shirt collar. But that's as far 
as he goes, body-wise. He 
does heads only. Beyond 
that, he lacks all confidence. 


Gary Panter 


HERE ARE PEOPLE JUST LIKE YOU 
NOW MAKING MONEY BEYOND THEIR 


WILDEST wu 4 i 


Charles Burns 


Francis Masse 
Joe Schwind 


THE DENTURE MUSEUM 


Steven Guarnaccia 
lan Pollock* 
Richard Sala 


“My doghouse just went co-op.” (paws) “And | just lost my leash.” 


How refreshing! 
Most of the 
women | meet are 
real ball-breakers! 


Mark Веуег 
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t The Boss has 


Brad Holland 


One morning, Delbert 
Wash and Edd Biggs were 
talking. “Am I going to end 
up in there, too?” asked Biggs 
the gag cartoonist. He meant 
was it likely that he’d end up 
as a trimmed obituary in 
Delbert’s lunch box, which 
bore on its lid a perishing de- 
cal of Felix the Cat. The obit- 
uaries—of Cady and Dorgan, 
Goldberg, Porges, Arno, 
Kahles, Auerbach-Levy, Gib- 
son, Orr, Outcault, etcetera— 
were glossy photostatic 
copies. All of them were 
jammed together and mixed 
up with loose Gelusils and 
Hershey kisses, lecture notes 


and Kodachromes. “Well,” 
said Biggs, “am I?” Delbert, 
the scholar, was finicky; he 
was discriminating. There 
were bun crumbs and black- 
heads at the corners of his 
mouth. He smiled, and Biggs 
doodled with a fiber-tip pen 
on the leg of his duck pants, 
where his right thigh crossed 
his left. A tombstone. He 
added the R.I.P., then а grave 
blanket. Horizon line. Small 
house on the horizon. Chim- 
ney smoke. A tree. A second 
tree. The sun. And then he 
scribbled over everything, 
and shrugged. № 


YOU TO MEET A FRIEND 


HI KIDS/ I WANT 


OF MINE... BUT UH... 
HE CAN'T TALK TOO 
WELL .....HE'5 DEAD/ 


PARENTS COMPLAIN WHEN А CENTER CITY 
TELEVISION NETWORK INTRODUCES A NEW 
CHILDRENS PROGRAM CALLED "UNCLE DEATH” 


Steven Guarnaccia 


Charles Burns* 
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HE: | hate these places, the music’s too loud. 
SHE: What? 

HE: | said, “| hate these places". 

SHE: | can’t hear you. The music’s too loud. 
HE: | said | hate these places. 

SHE: | hate these places. The music’s too loud. 


HE: | hate music. 

SHE: | hate music too. 

HE: 1 hate music, but | fuck musicians. 
SHE: | fuck celebrities. 

HE: | fuck stars too. 

SHE: | fuck CELEBRITIES. 


HE: | like your hair. 
HE: “Tike your hair. 


HE: | like your hair. 

SHE: | wish | knew how to have fun. 
HE: Fun sucks. | hate fun. 

SHE: You know what | mean. 

HE: | like your hair. 

SHE: l like your right eye. 

HE: Гуе got my Mom’s right eye. 


SHE: The worst thing about fucking celebrities 
is everyone thinks it’s bullshit. 

HE: | don’t think it’s bullshit. 

SHE: About what? 

HE: Fucking celebrities. 

SHE: That's all bullshit. 

HE: | like your hair. 


/ ELECTRON доо, 


Steven Guarnaccia 


Zorin* 
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CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM FAILED TO IMPRESS JEROME. 


SUM 


WW 


Ollie Harrington. From Bootsie and Others, published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1958 


Gary Panter 


"Can't we ever come to the beach without those crazy old bankers killing 
someone to impress us?” 


Жб 777, በመመ 


Peter Saul, Photo: eeva-inkeri: Courtesy Allan Frumkin Gallery, New York. 


Francis Masse 


` TIME'S UP 


By Kamagurka & Herr Seele 
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Amour," was 


written by Tom de Haven 
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FIRST DISPATC 
AMOK's First Dispatch of 
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ЖУ TOUR DE FRANCE © 


WHEN I WAS A KID , WE ЖЕ | | SAINTE CLAIRE 15 IN FRANCE 
LIVED IN SAINTE CLAIRE, Y 1. - I HAVE TO POINT THAT OUT... 


A FACTORY TOWN. - 
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BECAUSE THERE WERE SO MANY : : “ uw t : 
FOREIGNERS , NOU WOULD NEVER £ pt ፡ .. 
HAVE GUESSED YOU WERE IN FRANCE. - ‘ 
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Translation by Deborah Bonner, Francoise Mouly and art spiegelman. Lettering by Tomas Bunk. Grey Tones by Steven Guarnaccia. 


IN FACT, AMONG THE 4 ORS 
HUNDRED PEOPLE WHO LIVED 
IN OUR DISTRICT AT THE TIME, 
THERE WERE ONLY TWO REAL 
FRENCHMEN :GILLET AND LEDUC. 


| THEY WERE REAL ASSHOLES - 
LEDUC TOOK THE CAKE... HE 1 
MANAGED ТО NEVER LEAVE FOR THE B 
FACTORY AT THE SAME TIME AS 
EVERYONE ELSE... AND SOMEHOW, 
ON HIS WORKER'S РАУ, HE'D 
BOUGHT A RICH MAN'S CAR- 
А" CHAMBORD." HE SPENT EVERY 
SUNDAY SHOWING IT OFF ІМ FRONT 
| Jor HIS HOUSE. 


/ 


_ 


OOPS ! I ALMOST FORGOT. i HE WAS ALWAYS YAPPING 
THERE WAS ANOTHER FRENCH- ABOUT US FOREIGNERS 
MAN- GALUS , THE BIGGEST í "TAKING THE BREAD OUT OF 
SCHMUCK OF THEM ALL / ... HIS MOUTH": STEALING IT 

г” FROM HIM , A REAL FRENCH- 
MAN. BUT IT WASN'T TRUE / 


- BUT, 
I SWEAR. WE NEVER EVEN WE REALLY FUCKED ርእ ለወ 
TOUCHED HIS BREAD /... 


АМР - ON TOP OF ALL THAT, 
HE WASN'T EVEN FRENCH! 
HE WAS BELGIAN / 


ASIDE FROM THOSE THREE GUYS , 4 
THERE WERE ITALIANS (A LOT/), ——7 9). 


POLES (QUITE A FEW), ALGERIANG , 52 ! : | . 

UKRAINIANS, YUGOSLAVS AND EVEN — P. 
SOME FROM LUXEMBOURG AND = i А 
GERMANY .IT WAS AS IF HALF ` < 
THE WORLD DECIDED TO MEET 1 ና г =, 
AT MY DOORSTEP... е ራሪ > 
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OUR FATHERS , WHEN THEY WEREN'T 
AT THE FACTORY, THEY'D BE OUT BACK 
IN THEIR VEGETABLE GARDENS... 


OR THEY'D GO TO THE CAFE 
FOR А HAND OF "SCOPA" ... 


OR TO THE 5QUARE FOR ОР A GAME OF “MORA. 
>| SOME "BOCCE ВАШ“... 
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THEY'D QUARREL ABOUT ANY - 
THING AND EVERYTHING... 
FOR INSTANCE WHEN WE 
KIDS PLAYED SOCCER ... 


OUR OLD MEN WOULD GET 
SO WORKED UP ABOUT THE 
GAME ... 


THAT, SOMETIMES , THE POOR 


i KIDS ON THE LOSING TEAM 
ئ‎ | WOULD BE SENT TO ВЕР 
| WITHOUT SUPPER RIGHT 


AFTER THE MATCH . 


BUT WAIT/ DON'T GET ME 
WRONG .THEY WOULDN'T 
QUARREL WITH JUST ANY- 
BODY - AN ITALIAN AND A 
POLE HAVING AN ARGUMENT? 
IMPOSSIBLE // INORDER 
TO ARGUE YOU'D HAVE TO 
ВЕ ON SPEAKING TERMS... 
AND THEY NEVER SPOKE 
TO EACH OTHER ! 


— - — + <. 


AS FOR THE POLES AND THE / 4 
UKRAINIANS , THEY WERE p 
EVEN WORSE /... 


4 


THEY'D SOCK EACH OTHER 
FIRST AND TRADE INSULTS 
AFTER. 


NOT TO MENTION ITALIANS 
FROM THE NORTH AND ITALIANS 
FROM THE SOUTH...THE ARAB 
ALGERIANS AND THE KABYLE 
ALGERIANS ... THEY WERE ALL 
THE SAME , THEY HATED EACH 
OTHER'S GUTS / 


YOU KNOW,ONE THING THAT 
REALLY MADE ME LAUGH АТ 
THE TIME ,EVEN THOUGH I WAS 
STILL A KID, WAS WHEN WALTER 
FRULONI GOT ELECTED MAYOR 
OF SAINTE CLAIRE... 


IT WAS THE FIRST TIME IN 
THE WHOLE REGION THAT A 
COMMUNIST GOT IN AND 
HE DELIVERED A SPEECH 
AT THE LOCAL CAFÉ ... 


ACCORDING TO WHICH WE 
WERE A PRIME EXAMPLE OF 
THE " INTERNATIONAL-BROTHER- 
HOOD-OF-WORKERS - FROM- 
ALL- COUNTRIES - - UNITE //^ 
YEAH, RIGHT / 


ACTUALLY , THERE WERE ONLY 
TWO TIMES WHEN I SAW THE 
GROWN -UPS DROP THE BICKER- 
ING. THE FIRST TIME WAS ІМ 
1958 , AT THE EXPENSE OF 
THE ITALIANS ... 


|. 


CHARLY GAUL BEAT FAUSTO 
СОРРИ , THE GREAT ITALIAN 
CHAMPION- // CAMPION/SS/MO - 
IN THE TOUR DE FRANCE... 


| | | dt AK PAUS WHO WAS FROM 
e S - ; ь J СЧ LUXEMBOURG JUST LIKE 
ки: ` ча 4 7 | а CHARLY GAUL... 


..HE CUT ALL THE FLOWERS IN HIS 
GARDEN (HIS WIFE NEARLY HAD А 
FIT!) AND RODE AROUND THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD TWENTY TIMES 
WITH A HUGE BOUQUET... 


I MUST CONFESS THAT OLD 
GRISONI GLOATED JUST AS 
MUCH IN PREVIOUS YEARS - 
WHEN COPPI HAD WON... 


IT WAS DURING THE BIG 


STRIKE WHEN THE BOSSES 
CLOSED DOWN THE FACTORY. 


AS IF HE PERSONALLY HAD 
WON THE RACE .THEN HE WENT 
WITH THE POLES, UKRAINIANS 
GERMANS AND THE REST ТО 
OLD GRISONI'S HOUSE AND 
RAZZED HIM... 


THE OTHER TIME I SAW A 
POLE SPEAK TO A UKRAINIAN 
WITHOUT FIGHTING, IT WASN'T 
AT ANYONE'S EXPENSE AND 
IT WASN'T FUNNY... 
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20 YEARS HANE PASSED... 
THE FACTORY HAS BEEN 


CLAIRE ANYMORE , AND 


THERE ARE NO WORKERS IN 


SAINTE 
THE DOORS AND WINDOWS 


IN THE BUILDINGS HAVE ALL 


BEEN SEALED SHUT... 


4588 


.. WITH CINDERBLOCKS . 


Yoh Í remember — Mats 


when he rowhe 
the last 


| 2 Rod АЁ ao 
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“The world doesn't look very safe out there. 

That makes the prospects for the industry look 
very good"—a General Dynamics spokesman 
talking about the militarist hysteria which has 
been sweeping the USA since the beginning of 
the 80's. 
One of America's richest men, Henry Crown 
started his fortune in the late 205, bribing 
Chicago municipal officials who extended lucra- 
tive contracts to his building materials company. 
In mid-59 he ‘sold’ his company, Material Ser- 
vice Corporation, for an 18% controlling interest 
in the General Dynamics corporation, already 
the Pentagon's biggest contractor. He was 
‘elected’ director of GD in 1960, Under Crown's 
leadership, GD expanded its manufacture of the 
latest weapons systems. 

In its article “Fat on the Sacred Cow” pub- 
lished in 1982, Time magazine said GD was the 
greediest of the Pentagon's customers. The com- 
pany received 1.2 billion dollars for each Trident 
submarine built—50% over the planned budget, 
$400,000,000 profit just in cost over-runs. 

“We have permitted considerable abuse,” 
Admiral Hyman Rickover said. In his testimony 
before Congress he attacked the Defense De- 
partment and said, "they will always protect pri- 
vate industry because that’s where they came 
from and that's where they're going back to." 
Subsequently, the Reagan administration forced 
Admiral Rickover into retirement and the Navy 
contracted with GD to build six more Trident 


